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OT long ſince, there fell into my 
hands a Latin treatiſe concerning the 
Heathen Oracles, lately written by M. Van- 
i 2 ale, M. D. and printed in Holland; in 
which I found that author has Web 

11 Donfured the common opinion, that the an- 
g cient Oracles were delivered by Dæmons, 


Land that they ceaſed intirely at the com- 
af ing of Jeſus Chriſt. The whole work ap- 
2 peared to me to be full of deep knowlege 
ig antiquity, and extenſive learning; and I 
nce had a thought of tranſlating it, that the 
Wadies, and thoſe gentlemen who do not care 
Jo read Latin, might alſo be led into the pe- 
uſal of a tract ſo agreeable and uſeful. But 
reflected, that a tranſlation of this book 
ould not anſwer the end J propoſed. Dr. 
an- Dale wrote only for the learned, and 
aas in the right to neglect thoſe ornaments, 
hich they would not have eſteemed. He 
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gives a great number of paſſages, which he 
quotes very faithfully, and his verſions are 
wonderful exact, when he tranſlates from 
the Greek: he enters alſo into a diſcuſſion | 
of many points of criticiſm, which, though | 
they are not always neceſſary, yet are al- 
ways curious. 'This was his only way to | 
fatisfy the learned, who would not have 
thanked him much for refleQions either 1 
moral or jocoſe. j 
| Beſides, Dr. Vun Dale makes no ſcruple 3 
very often to break off the thread of his diſ- 
_ courſe for the ſake of introducing other 
things, which preſent themſelves; and in- 


cloſes one parenthefis in another, and per- ; H 
haps a third: and herein he does not amiſs, 


fince they, for whom he propoſed to write, 
are uſed to the fatigue of reading, and a 
learned perplexity does not embarraſs them. 
But they, for whom I ſhould have made my 
tranſlation, would not have liked it, if I had 
taken this method: the ladies, and, to be 
plain, moſt of the gentlemen, of this coun- iſ 
try, are as much affected with the graces i 
and turns of expreſſion and thought, as with 


the ſolid beauty of the moſt exact reſearches, | | 


and profoundeſt diſcuſſions; and, being ve- i 
ry indolent, they prefer books written in a 
regular method, that they may be the leſs i 
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obliged to attention. For this reaſon, J laid 
aſide the thoughts of tranſlating, and judged 
it would be better, preſerving the baſis and 
ſubſtance of the work, to give it quite ano- 
ther form. I confeſs, that no man could ex- 
tend this liberty farther than I have done; 
for J have changed the whole diſpoſition of 
the book; I have retrenched whatever ap- 
peared to me either of too little importance 
in itſelf, or not entertaining enough to make 
amends for that defect. I have not only ad- 
ded all the ornaments I could think of, but 
many things, which prove or clear up the 
; matter in queſtion. I argue ſometimes upon 
the ſame facts, and the ſame paſſages, which 
Dr. Van. Dale furniſhed me withal, in a dif. 
& ferent manner from him; and I have not 
been ſcrupulous to infore many arguments 
wholly my own. In fine, I have new-caſt the 
whole work, and have put it into the fame 
order as I would have done at firſt, to have 
anſwered my particular view, had I the a- 
biliry of Dr. Van- Dale; but ſince, I come 
far ſhort of it, T have borrowed his learning, 
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| ment, ſuch as it is; though I ſhould infallibly 
have purſued his method, had I the ſame 
perſons to deal with as he had. If this comes 
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vi THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
to his knowlege, I beſeech him to pardon the 
liberty I have taken, ſince it will ſerve to 
ſhew the excellence of his book: for cer- 
tainly his part in it will ſtill appear perfect- 
ly good, though it has paſſed through my 
hands. 

I have lately learned two things, which 
have rehztion to this book: the firſt from 
the * Nzuvelies etc. or, News from the Re- 
public of Letters, which is, that M. Mabius, 
ſenior profeſſor of divinity at Leipſic, has 
undertaken to confute Dr. Van Dale. He 
allows indeed that Oracles did not ceaſe at 
the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, which will be 
indiſputable when we ſhall have examined 
that queſtion; but he will by no means 
yield, that the Demons were not the au- 
thors of the Oracles. Now, his allowing the 
continuance of the Oracles beyond the time 
of the coming of Chriſt, is a very conſide- 
rable attack of the common hypotheſis, 
and it is a great argument that they were 
not delivered by Dæmons, if the Son of 
God did not ſilence them. It is certain, that 
according to the connection commonly ſup- 
poſed between theſe two things, what de- 
ſtroys the one, gives a very great ſhock to 
the other, or rather quite ruins it: and this, 


* For the month of June, 1686. 
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perhaps, after the reading of this book, will 
appear ſtill more rational. 

But what is more remarkable is, that it 
appears by the extract from the Republic 
of Letters, that one of M. Mebius's ſtrong- 


eſt reaſons againſt Dr. Van Dale was, that 


God forbad the Iſraelites to conſult footh- 
ſayers, and the ſpirits of Python; whence 
he concludes, that Python, that is to ſay, 
the Dæmons, gave out the Oracles; and 
probably the ſtory of the ghoſt of Samuel 
follows next. Dr. Van Dale may anſwer 
what he pleaſes; but, for my part, I declare, 
that, under the name of Oracle, I do not in- 
_ clude magic: in which it is not to be diſput- 
ed but Dæmons are concerned; nor is ma- 
gic at all included in what we commonly un- 
derſtand by the word [Oracle], not even 


according to the ſenſe of the ancient heath. - 


ens, who, on the one hand, regarded Oracles 
with reſpect as a part of their religion, and, 
on the other, had as great an abhorrence 
for magic as we have. To go and conſult 
a necromancer or ſome ſorcereſs of ThefF 
faly, like Ericte in Lucan, was not called 
going to an Oracle; and this diſtinction muſt 
be obſerved alſo, that, admitting the com- 
mon opinion, which affirms that Oracles 
ceaſed at the coming of Chr:/?, yet no man 
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can pretend that magic then ceaſed; fo that 
the objection of M. Mzeb1us makes nothing 
againſt me, if he leaves the word [ Oracle] 
in its ordinary and natural ſignification, as 
well ancient as modern. 

The ſecond thing I have to ſpeak of is, 
that J am informed that the reverend father 
T homaſin, a prieſt of the oratory, famous 
for ſo many excellent books, wherein he 
has reconciled ſolid piety to profound learn- 
ing, has robbed this book of the honour of 
firſt broaching this paradox, by treating O- 
racles as mere impoſture, in his book called 
* the method of ſtudying and of teaching the 
© poets more Cbriſtiano. ] confeſs, I was a 
a little troubled at this; but I was pacified 
by reading the twenty-firſt chapter of his 
ſecond book, where I found nothing coincid- 
ing with my opinion, ſave only a few words 
in the nineteenth article as follows: the true 
* cauſe of ſilence being impoſed on the Ora. 
cles was, that, by the incarnation of the 
divine Logos, truth ſhone out in the world, 
and diffuſed abundance of light in it far 
different from what was before: ſo that 
men ſaw into the deluſions of Augurs and 
Aſtrologers, the inſpeQors of the entrails 
© of beaſts; and that theſe, with the Oracles 
in general, were mere impoſtures, where- 
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* by men deceived one another with obſcure. 
words, and double entendres. In fine, if 
there had been Oracles, in which the Dæ- 
* mons gave anſwers, the coming of the In- 
© carnate Truth had condemned the father 
of lyes to an eternal ſilence. It is, how- 
© ever, very certain, that the Demons were 
* conſulted, whenever men had recourſe to 
* inchantments and magic, as Lucan reports 


of Pompey the younger, and as the ſcrip- 


ture aſſures us concerning Saul.“ J agree, 


that in a large treatiſe, which only mentions 
Oracles occaſionally, briefly, and without a- 
ny deſign of ſearching into the depth of the 
matter, it is indeed ſaying enough of them, 
to attribute moſt of the Oracles to the im- 
poſture of men; to make a queſtion, whe- 
ther there were any at all, in which Demons 
were concerned; to allow the Demons no 
further exerciſe than what comes within the 
compaſs of incantations and magic; and, in 
fine, to ſay that Oracles ceaſed not purely 
becauſe the Son of God impoſed ſilence on 
themall at once, but becauſe minds, that were 
moſt enlightened by the publication of the 
goſpel, were undeceived. This ſuppoſes 
there was ſtill ſome human impoſture that 
could not be detected fo ſoon. However, in 
my opinion, a queſtion, decided in ſo few 
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words, may be treated of anew, and as fully 
as the nature of it will admit, without any 
man's being juftly offended by the repeti- 
tion; for it is repreſenting at large what the 
world has hitherto ſeen only in miniature, 
and ſo ſmall, that its objects were ſcarce per- 
ceptible. 

J hope I may be allowed, ere I conclude 
my preface, to make a ſhort obſervation 
upon the ſtile J have uſed, which is that 
of familiar converſation. I imagined myſelf 
holding a diſcourſe with my reader, and was 
the more eaſily induced to this way of writ- 
ing, becauſe T was under a ſort of neceſſity of 
diſputing with him: and the materials which 
T had in hand, being generally very ſuſcepti- 
ble of ridicule, engaged me in a manner of 
writing far different from the ſublime; for 
J am of opinion that none ought to write in 
the ſublime, but he who writes in his own 
defence, it is a ſtile ſo affected. I confeſs, 
that the low ſtile is yet ſomething worſe; 
but there is a medium of a very great lati- 
tude. The main difficulty is to chuſe that, 
which is nicely adapted to the ſubject, and 
not to depart from 
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Y deſign is not to give you directly a 
M hiſtory of Oracles; I only intend to 
combat that common opinion which 

attributes them to Daemons, and will have them 
to ceaſe at the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. But in 
doing this it is neceſſary that I run through the 
whole hiſtory of Oracles; that I give an account 
of their original, their progreſs, the different man- 
ners in which they were delivered ; and laſtly, of 
their decay, with the ſame exactneſs as if I were 
in theſe matters purſuing the natural order and 
method of hiſtory. | 
It is not at all ſurpriſing, that EY 


ſhould be ſo much puzzled in finding out the 


operations of nature: its principles are ſo hid- 
den that it is raſhneſs in human reaſon to think to 
diſcover them. But when the only enquiry is, 
whether the Oracles were a trick and artifice of 
the heathen prieſts, or not, where lies the diffi- 
culty? cannot we fallible mortals imagine how 
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2 THe HISTORY 

far others may have been deceivers or dupes ? 
but eſpecially when the ſingle queſtion is, at what 
time Oracles ceaſed, what ſhould occaſion the 
leaſt doubt? there are many books that treat of 
Oracles; let us ſee therefore at what time, or in 
what age, the laſt Oracles, of which we have ny 
knowlege, were delivered. 

Men are not willing to ſuffer the deciſion of 
things to be too eaſy; they mingle their own 
prejudices in the diſcuſſion, and ſo create much 
greater perplexities than are naturally in the 

things themſelves; and thoſe ſeruples, which 
only ourſelves ivy give us the moſt pain to 
Tolve. 

In my opinion this article of Oracles hath no 
conſiderable difficulty in it, but what we ourſelves 
have raiſed. It was in its own nature a point of 
religion amongſt the Pagans; is become ſo with- 
out any neceſſity amongſt Chriftians, and on 
both ſides it is loaded with prejudices which have 

obſcured the cleareſt truths, 

- I confeſs the prejudices are not in themſelves 
common to the true as well as falſe religions ; ; 
for they reign chiefly in the falſe, which are on- 
ly the contrivance of human underſtanding ; but 
in the true (which is the work of God alone) there 
would none be ever found, if ſuch human under- 
ſtanding could be prevented from intermeddling, 
and mixing ſomething of its own with it; for 
what are all its new inventions but groundleſs 
prejudices, ſince it is not able to add __ thing 
real or ſolid to the work of God. ; 

Mean time theſe gh Judices that are got into 
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the true religion are, as I may ſay, ſo cloſely in- 
terwoven with it, that they have attracted a re- 
ſpe& to themſelves, which is only due to the 
true religion; and we dare not cenſure the one 
for fear of attacking at the ſame time ſomething 
that is ſacred in the other. I do not reproach this 
excels of religion in thoſe that are capable of it, 
but rather commend them; yet whatever praiſe 
they may deſerve for it, it is undeniable that a 
juſt medium is much better; and that it is more 
reaſonable to ſeparate error from truth, than to 
reverence error that is mixed with truth, Chriſt- 
ianity never wanted the ſupport of falſe proofs ; 
and leſs now than ever, from the pains the great 
men of this age have taken to eſtabliſh it on its 
true foundations with greater power than ever the 
ancients did; and we ought to be filled with fo 
Jaſt a confidence of our religion, as to reject the 
falſe advantages, which could not be neglected 
by any other ſect. | 
Having laid this foundation, I advance to prove 
that Oracles, were they of what nature ſoever, were 
not delivered by Daemons, and that they did not 
ceaſe at the coming of Fe/zs Chri/?. Each of theſe 
points well deferves a particular diſſertation. 


TRAC ui ron 
THE FIRST 


DISSERTATION, 


That Or AcLEs were not given out by Datmons, 


T is certain that there are Daemons, and evil 

Genii, condemned to eternal torment. Reli- 
gion teaches us this; and then reaſon tells us that 
theſe Daemons might have animated ſtatues, and 
delivered Oracles, if God had permitted them ſo 
to do. We are therefore only to enquire whether 
they had ſuch divine permiſſion or no. 
It is only then a matter of fact which is in di- 
ſpute; and this matter of fact depending wholly 
on the will of God, it was of ſuch a nature, that 
it ought to have been revealed to us, if the know- 
lege thereof had been neceſſary for us. 

But the holy ſcriptures do not teach us any 
where that Oracles were delivered by Daemons; 
and therefore we are at liberty to chooſe either 
fide of the queſtion; for it is of the number of 
thoſe things that the divine wiſdom has thought 
ſo indifferent as to leave to our own deciſion. 

Nevertheleſs it is agreed on by all parties, that 
there was ſomething ſupernatural in Oracles ; 
| whence comes this concurrence? the reaſon of 
it is eaſily found, as to what regards the preſent 
age: for ſince it was believed in the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity that Oracles were delivered by Dae- 
mons, this ſeems a ſufficient cauſe for us to be- 


lieve it now; for whatever has been delivered by 
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the ancients, good or bad, is like to be favourably 
rehearſed ; and what they themſelves could not 
prove by ſufficient reaſons, is in our days proved 
by their authority alone, If they foreſaw this, they 
did very well not to give themſelves always the 
trouble of reaſoning too nicely. But let us in- 
quire into the reaſons why the primitive Chriſtians 
believed that Oracles had ſomething ſupernatural 
in them, and we will afterwards examine their 


ſolidity, 
CHAP. I. 


The firſt Reaſon why the Primitive Chriſtians be- 
lieved that ORacLEs were delivered by Dat- 
Mons. Te ſurpriſing [tories that were pub- 
lifhed concerning OracLes and the GENII. 

NTIQUITY, abounds with ſurpriſing ſtories 

A of Oracles, which, it was believed, could on- 

ly be attributed to the Genii : I will relate but a few 

examples, as a ſpecimen of what the reſt were. 
All the world knows what happened to the 

pilot Thamus: his ſhip being one evening near 

certain iſlands in the ZEgean ſea, the winds were 

huſhed on a ſudden: ail the ſhip's crew were a- 

wake, and the greateſt part of them carouling, 

when on a ſudden a voice was heard from the 

iſlands, calling for Thamus. Thamus ſuffered him- 

ſelf ro be called twice before he ſpoke, but to the 

third call he returned an anſwer; and then the 

voice commanded him, that when he arrived at 
| B 2 
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a certain place, he ſhould cry out that the great 
Pan was dead.“ There was not a man in the 
ſhip who was not ſeized with fear and dread, and 
they conſulted whether Thamus ought to obey 
the voice or not; but Thamzus reſolved that if, 
when they were arrived at the appointed place, 
there were wind enough to fail onwards, he would 
paſs by without ſaying any thing; but if the veſſel 
was becalmed, he then would acquit himſelf of 
the order he had received. But being ſurpriſed 
with a calm in that very place, he cried out with 
all his force, © that the great Pan was dead.” Scarce 
had he given over ſpeaking, but they heard from 
every ſide grones and complaints as of a great 
multitude ſurpriſed and afflicted at this news. All 
thoſe who were in the ſhip were witneſſes of this 
odd affair; the fame of which ſpread itſelf in a 
little time as far as Rome; and the emperor Ti- 
berius, having a deſire to ſee Thamushim ſelf, aſ- 
ſembled a great number of ſuch as were learned 
in the Pagan theology to know of them who this 
great Pan was, and it was concluded that he was 
the ſon of Mercury and Penelope. Thus in Plu- 
tarch's dialogues (where he treats of the ceſſation 
of Oracles) Cleombrotus tells this ſtory, and ſays 
he had it of Epitherſis his grammar maſter, who 
was in the ſhip with Thamus when this thing hap- 
pened. 5 | | 

Thulis * was a king of Egypt, whoſe empire 
extended as far as the ocean: it is he who (as they 
faid) gave the name of Thule to the iſle now cal- 
led Iceland. As his empire probably reached thi- 

Suidas. 
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ther, it was of a large extent. This king, puffed 
up with pride at his ſucceſs and proſperity, went 
to the Oracle of Serapis, and thus accoſted it: 
© thou that commandeſt fire, and governeſt the 
«© courſe of the heavens, tell me the truth: was 
© there ever, or will there ever be, any one ſo pu- 
« iſfant as myſelf?” 


The Oracle anſivered him thus. 


© Firſt God, then the Word and Spirit, all unit- 
© ing in one, whoſe power can never end. Be gone 
© hence immediately, thou mortal, whoſe life is al- 
© ways uncertain.* And Thulis at his going thence 
had his throat cut. 

Euſebius has collected from the writings of Por- 
phyrius, that great enemy to the 3 theſe 
following Oracles. ä 

I. Grone, ye Tripodes, Apollo leaves you; he 
is forced to leave you by a celeſtial light. Jupiter 
© has been, is, and ever will be: oh great Jupiter? 
© alas! my famous Oracles are no more.” 

2. The voice can return no more to the prieſt-- 
Teſs; ſhe has been already condemned to ſilence 
© this great while. Make ſuch facrifices always to 
© Apollo, as are worthy of a God. 

3. Wretched man, ſaid Apollo to one of his 
« prieſts, interrogate me no more concerning the 
holy Father, nor his only Son, nor the Spirit 
© which is the ſoul of all things: it is this Spirit 
that chaces me for ever from theſe abodes.” 

Auguſtus * being grown old, and deſigning to 

» Suidas, Nicephorus, Cedrenus. 
B 3 
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chooſe a ſucceſſor, went to conſult the Oracle of 
Delphos. The Oracle returned no anſwer, al- 
though Auguſtus ſpared no ſacrifice; but in the 
end he drew from it this following: 

The Hebrew Infant, to whom all the gods pay 
© obedience, chaces me hence, and ſends me in- 
© to hell. Depart this temple, and ſay no more.” 

It is eaſy to ſee, that upon the credit of ſuch 
ſtories they could not doubt, that Daemons em- 
ployed themſelves in pronouncing Oracles. This 
great Pan (who died in the reign of Tiberius, as 
did Feſus Chriſt) was the maſter of the Daemons, 
whoſe empire was ruined by the death of a God 
of ſuch ſalvation to the univerſe: or, if this expla« 
nation do not pleaſe you, (for 1 hope we may 
without impiety put contrary conſtructions upon 
one and the ſame thing, although it be of a reli- 
gious concern) this great Pan was Jeſus Chriſt him- 
elf, whoſe death cauſed fo general a grief and 


_ conſternation among the Daemons, who from that 


time could no more exerciſe their tyranny over 
mankind: thus a way has been found out to give 


two faces very different to this great Pan. 


Could the Oracle delivered to king 7. hulis (an 


Oracle ſo poſitive concerning the holy Trinity) be 


human fiction? how could the prieſt of Serapis 


have divined fo great a myſtery, unknown then 


to all the world, even to the Jews themſelves? 
If theſe Oracles were delivered by prieſts, who 
were impoſtors, which obliged them to diſcredit 
one another, and publiſh the ceſſation of their 
Oracles; is it not viſible, that God forced the 


Daemons themſelves ta bear witneſs to the truth? 
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beſides, why did the Oracles ceaſe, if they were 
only delivered by prieſts? 


CHAP. II. 


The Second Reaſon why the Primitive Chriſtians 
believed that ORxaclEs were ſupernatural; and 
- the Agreement of this Opinion with the Syſtem 
of Chriſtianity, | a 


JAT there are Dæmons, being once allow- 
E ed by chriſtianity, it was natural enough 
to find them as much employment as poſſible, 
and not to refuſe them the power of delivering 
Oracles, and working the other Pagan miracles, 
which ſeemed to have need of it. Thus the an- 
cients ſaved themſelves the trouble of entering in- 
to a diſcuſſion of matters which would have been 
tedious and difficult: and all that was ſurpriſing 
and extraordinary was aſcribed to the Dæmons 
they had to do with : by this alone they ſeemed to 
confirm their exiſtence, and the religion itſelf that 
reveals it to us. 

Moreover, it is certain, that about the time of 
the birth of Zefus Chriſti, mention is often made 
of the ceſſation of Oracles even in prophane au- 
thors. Now, why this time, rather than any other, 
was deſtined for the ceſſation of them is very eaſi - 
ly accounted for, according to the ſyſtem of the 
Chriſtian religion. God had choſen his people out 
of the Jewiſh nation, and left the empire of the 
reſt of the world to Dæmons till the coming of 
his Son; but then, he deprived them of that power, 
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which he permitted them to have before. His will 
then was, that every knee ſhould bend to Feſzs 
Chri/t; and that nothing ſhould hinder the eſta- 
bliſhment of his kingdom over all nations. There 
is ſomething ſo happy in this thought, that I do 
not wonder it has made ſo great a progreſs. This 
is one of thoſe things, to the truth of which we fo 
eaſily give credit, and which convince us, becauſe 
we are W to believe them true. 


CHAP. III. 


The Third Reaſon of the Primitive Chriſ}tans, viz. 
The Agreement of their Opinion with the Philo- 


ſophy of PLATO. 
| EVER was any philoſophy more in vogue 
N than that of Plato during the firſt ages of 
the church: the Pagans were of different ſects of 
the Philoſophers; but the conformity which Pla- 
to's was found to have with religion, carried al- 
moſt all the knowing Chriſtians into that ſe& alone. 
Thence came their eſteem and fondneſs for Plato: 
they looked upon him as a ſort of Prophet who 
had foretold many important points of chriſtian- 
- ity, eſpecially that of the holy Trinity; which no 
body can deny to be clearly enough contained in 
his writings: nay, they went ſo far as to take his 
works for comments on the ſcripture; and had 
the ſame conception of the nature of the Logos, 
or Word, as he had. He ſuppoſed God ſo far ex- 
alted above the creatures, that he did not believe 
they came immediately out of his hands; and 


may perhaps be the reaſon why no hereſy has been 
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therefore the Philoſopher put between them and 


him this Word, as a ſtep by which the act of 
God might paſs down to them: the Chriſtians em- 
braced the ſame idea of Jeſus Chri/?: and this 


more generally eſpouſed, and maintained with 
greater heat, than Arianiſm, 

This Platoniſm, which ſeemed to do honour 
to the Chriſtian religion, fully maintained the ex · 
iſtence of Daemons; which was from thence natu- 
rally adopted into the Chriſtians notion of Oracles. 

Plato thought Daemons are of a nature between 


that of the gods and that of men; that they are 


aerial Genii appointed as meſſengers between the 
gods and us; that although they are near us, yet 


Ve cannot ſee them; that they penetrate into all 


— 


our thoughts; that they have a love for the good, 


and a hatred for the bad; and that it was for their 


honour that ſuch variety. of ſacrifices, and ſo ma- 
ny different ceremonies were appointed. 

It does not from hence appear, that Plato ac. 
knowleged any evil Dæmons, to which might be 
attributed the management of the im poſture of Ora- 


cles. Plutarch notwithſtanding aſſures us *, that 


Plato owned there were ſuch; and among the Pla- 
tonical Philoſophers, the thing is out of all doubt. 
Euſebius, in his Evangelical Preparation +, recites 


a great number of paſſages of Porphyrius, where 


that Pagan Philoſopher aſſures us, that the evil 
Dæmons are the authors of enchantments, phil- 
tres, and witchcrafts; that they only deceive our 


Dialogue of the ceaſing of Oracles. 
+ Lib. iv. v. vi. 
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eyes with ſpectres and phantoms; that lying is 
eſſential to their nature; that they raiſe in us the 
greateſt part of our paſſions; and that they have 
an ambition to be thought gods; that their aerial 
and ſpiritual bodies are nouriſhed with ſuffumiga- 
tions, blood, and the fat of ſacrifices; and that it 
is only theſe that undertake to give out Oracles, 
and to whom this office ſo full of impoſture is al- 
lotted: in ſhort at the head of this troop of evil 
Daemons he places Hecate and Serapis. - 
FJamblichus*, another Platoniſt, has ſaid as 
much; and the greateſt part of theſe things be- 
ing true, the Chriſtians received them all with 
joy, and have added to them beſides a little of 
their own: as for example, that the Dæmons ſtole- 
from the writings of the Prophets ſome knowlege 
of things to come; and ſo got honour by it in 
their Oracles. 

This ſyſtem of the ancient Chriſtians had this 
advantage, that it diſcovered to the Pagans by 
their own principles the original of their falſe 
worſhip, and the ſource of thoſe errors which they 
always maintained. They were perſuaded that 
there was ſomething ſupernatural in their Oracles; 
and the Chriſtians, who had diſputes with them, 
did not deſire to confute this opinion. Thus the 
Daemons, in whoſe nature both were agreed, help- 
ed to explain all that was ſupernatural in them, 
They acknowleged indeed this fort of ordinary 
' miracles wrought in the Pagans religion; but then 

they deprived them of all the advantage of it, by 
imputing them to ſuch authors. And this was 
* Teri; lian in his * 
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2 much more ſhort and ealy way than to con- 
teſt the miracle it ſelf by a long train of en- 


quiries and arguments. Thus 1 have ſhewn 


you how that opinion, which the firſt ages of 
the church. had of the Pagan Oracles, was 
eſtabliſhed. I might to the three reaſons, which 


l have already brought, add a fourth, as good per- 
| haps as thoſe: that is, that in the ſyſtem of Ora- 


cles being given by Daemons, there is ſomething 
marvelous: and whoever has ſtudied the humour 
of mankind a little, will find how much we are 
taken with the marvelous. But I do not intend 
to expatiate on this reflection; for they who think 
upon it will eaſily believe me, without my being at 
any pains to prove it, and thoſe, that do not, will 
perhaps give it no credit, notwithſtanding all my 
proofs, 

Let us now examine the ſeveral reaſons which 


men have had to believe Oracles to be ſuperna- 
tural, 


. IV. 


That the ſurpriſing ſtories told of ORACLE S 


ought to be ſiiſpected. 


T would be difficult to account for thoſe ſto- 
1 ries and Oracles which we have mentioned, 
without having recourſe to Daemons. But then 
the queſtion is, whether all this be true? let us 
be well aſſured of the matter of fact, before we 
trouble our ſelves with enquiring into the cauſe. 


It is true, that this method is too ſlow for the 
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greateſt part of mankind, who run naturally 
to the cauſe, and paſs over the .truth of the 
matter of fact; but for my part, I will not be ſo 


ridiculous as to find out a cauſe for what is not. 


This kind of misfortune happened ſo pleaſantly, 
at the end of the laſt age, to ſome learned Ger · 
mans, that I cannot forbear ſpeaking of it. © In 
© the year 1593, there was a report that the teeth 
of a child of Sileſia of ſeven years old dropped 


out, and that one of gold came in the place of 


© one of his great teeth. Horſtius, a profeſſor of 
© phylic in the univerſity of Helmſtad, wrote in 
© the year 1 595, the hiſtory of this tooth, and pre- 
© tended that it was partly natural, and party mi- 
raculous, and that it was ſent from God to this 


© child, to comfort the Chriſtians who were then 


© afflicted by the Turks.“ Now fancy to your (elf 
what a conſolation this was, and what this tooth 
could ſignify, either to theChriſtians or the Turks. 
In the ſame year (that this tooth of gold might 
not want for hiſtorians) one Rullandus wrote the 
hiſtory of it: two years after, Þgol/teterus, ano- 
ther learned man, wrote againſt the opinion of 


Rullandus concerning this golden tooth; and Rul- 


landus preſently makes a fine learned reply. Li- 
bavius, another great man, collected all that had 
been faid of this tooth, to which he added his own 
opinion. After all, there wanted nothing to ſo 
many famous works, but the truth of its being a 
tooth of gold. When a Gold{mith had exami- 
ned it, he found, that it was only a leaf of gold 
laid on the tooth with a great deal of art, Thus 


ru #4 
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they firſt compiled books, and then they conſulted 
the Goldſmith. 
Nothing is more natural than to do the ſame 
thing in all other caſes. And I am not ſo much 
convinced of our ignorance, by the things that 
are, and of which the reaſons are unknown, as 
by thoſe which are not, and for which we yet find 
out reaſons. That is to ſay, as we want thoſe prin- 
Ciples that lead us to the truth, fo we have others 
which agree exceeding well with that which is 
falſe. . | 

Some learned naturaliſts have found out the 
reaſon why places under ground are hot in the 
winter, and cold in the ſummer; and great- 
er than they have ſince diſcovered that this is 
not a fact. 
| Hiſtorical diſcuſſions are e till more liable to this 
error, For, when we argue from what is faid 
in hiſtory, what aſſurances have we that theſe 
hiſtorians were not prejudiced, nor credulous, nor 
miſinformed, nor negligent? It is neceflary 
therefore that we ſhould look out for one that 
was an eye- witneſs of all thoſe things of which he 
writes, impartial and accurate. When men write 
of ſuch facts, eſpecially as have a relation to re- 
gion, it is very hard not to favour, according 


to the party of which they are, a falſe religion 


with advantages that are not due to it ; or not to 
give a true one thoſe falſe props of which -it has 
no need. And yet we may be aſſured; that we 
can never add more truth to what is true already, 
nor make that true which is falſe, 
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Some Chriſtians in the firſt ages, for want of 


being informed or convinced of this maxim, 
were ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of Chriſtianity, as 
to introduce very bold ſuppoſitions which the 
founder part of Chriſtians afterwards diſowned. 
This inconſiderate zeal produced a vaſt number 
of apocryphal books, to which were given the 
names of Pagan or Jewiſh authors; for the 
church, having to deal with theſe two forts of 
enemies, what could ſhe do better than to fight 
them with their own weapons, by producing 
books, which, though written, as was pretend- 
ed, by their party, were nevertheleſs very much 
in favour of Chriſtianity ? But by all their ſtrug- 
gle to draw from theſe counterfeit works ſome 
very great benefit to their religion, they gained 
none at all; for the clearneſs of their ſtile betrayed 
them; and our myſteries are therein ſo plainly 
unfolded, as if the Prophets of the Old and New 
Teſtament underſtood nothing in compariſon of 
thoſe Jewiſh and Pagan authors. And what plea 
foever may be urged to ſave the reputation of 
thoſe books, too great clearneſs will always ap- 
pear in them, a difficulty not to be ſurmounted. 
As ſome Chriſtians fathered ſpurious books on 
Pagans and Jews, Heretics made no ſeruple to fa- 
ther theirs on the orthodox. There was nothing 


to be met with but falſe goſpels, falſe epiſtles of 


the Apoſtles, and falſe hiſtories of their lives; and 
it can only be aſcribed to the divine providence 
that the truth has been ſeparated from ſo many 
apocryphal works, as confounded it. 

Some great men of the church have ſometimes 
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been deceived both by the ſpurious works of He- 
retics fathered upon the orthodox, and by what 
the Chriſtians fathered upon the Pagans or Jews 
but ofteneſt by the latter. For they ſeldom exa- 
mined ſtrictly enough what they thought favour- 
able to religion ; the heat with which they con- 
teſted for ſo good a cauſe, not giving them the li- 
berty always to make a good choice of their wea- 
pons. This is the reaſon that they have happen- 
ed ſometimes to make uſe of the books of the Si- 
byls, or thoſe of Hermes Triſmegi/tus king of 
Egypt. | 

This is not meant to leſſen the authority, or 
to cenſure the merit, of thoſe great men. For af- 
ter having obſerved all the errors into which per- 
haps they have fallen, in ſome facts there will 
ſtill remain abundance of ſolid reaſonings, and 
very curious diſcoveries, which are worthy of our 
higheſt admiration, And if, with the true proofs 
of our religion, they have left us others which 
may be ſuſpected, it is our part to receive that 
only from them which is authentic; and to par- 


don their zeal, who have furniſhed us with more 


proofs than there was any neceſſity for. 

I am not at all ſurprized that this fame zeal 
made them believe, that the Oracles, I know not 
how many, advantageous to their religion, which 
were current in the firſt ages of the church, were 
true. The authors of the books of the Sibyls, 
and thoſe of Hermes Triſmegi/tus, were probably 
the authors alſo of theſe Oracles; at leaſt it was 
more natural to ſuppoſe them ſuch, than the au- 
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thors of intire volumes. The ſtory of Thamus 
is originally Pagan, and yet Euſebius, and other 


great authors, have done it the honour to believe 


it, though it is immediately followed in Plutarch 
with another ſo ridiculous as is enough to deſtroy 
its credit. For Demetrius ſays there, that moſt 
of the iſlands near England are deſert, and con- 
ſecrated to Daemons and Heroes, and that being 
ſent by the emperor to take a ſurvey of theſe iſlands, 
he landed upon one of thoſe that were inhabit- 
ed; and that, a little time after his arrival, there 
happened a tempeſt and terrible claps of thunder 
and lightening, which made the people of the 
country give out that ſome one of their principal 
Daemons was dead; becauſe their deaths were 
always attended with ſomet hing ſtrange and hor- 
rible. To this Demetrius adds, that one of thoſe 
iflands was the priſon of Saturn, who was guard- 
ed there by Briareus, and was buried in eternal 
ſleep (which, methinks, ſhould render the giant 
a very needleſs guard) incompaſled with an in- 
finite number of Daemons waiting at his feet as 
lla ves. | | 

Has not Demetrius given a very curious rela- 
tion of his voyage? Andis it not pleaſant to ſee 
ſuch a philoſopher as Plutarch relate ſuch won- 
ders fo gravely? It is not without reaſon that 
Herodotus is eſteemed the father of hiſtory ; all 


the Greek writers, who are on that ſuppoſition 


his offspring, partake of his genius. They have 
little truth, but much of the marvellous and a- 
muſing. Be this as it will, if the ſtory of Tha- 
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mus had no other faults, its being found in the 
ſame treatiſe with the Daemons of Demetrius 
were enough to damn it. 

But beſides this, it is not capable of a rational 
conſtruction. For if the great god Pan were a 


Daemon, could not the Daemons have notified 


his death to one another without employing Tha- 
mus? Have they not other ways of informing 
one another of news? And moreover, can they 
be ſo imprudent as to expoſe their misfortunes, 
and the frailty of their natures to mankind? God 
compelled them to it, perhaps, you will ſay. Then 
God had ſome deſign in it. But let us ſee what fol. 
lowed upon it; there was no perſon convinced 
of the error of Paganiſm, by having heard of the 
death of the great Pan. It was agreed that he 
was the ſon of Mercury and Penelope, and that 


it was not he that was acknowleged in Arcadia 


for God of all, as his name imports; and there- 
fore though the voice named him the great Pan, 
yet he was underſtood to be but the little Pan, 
whoſe death was of no great conſequence, and 
does not ſeem to have been much lamented. 

If this great Pan were Jeſus Chriſt, the Dae- 
mons only told men the news of a death ſo ſalu- 
tary to them becauſe God compelled them to it. 
But what was the effect of all this? did any one 
underſtand the name of Pan in its true ſenſe ? 
Plutarch lived in the ſecond age of the church, 
and yet no perſon then knew that Pan was Jeſier 


Chriſt, who died in Judea. 


The ſtory of Thulis is related by Suidas (an 
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anthor who has collected a great many things, 
but ill enough choſen.) His Oracle of Serapis is 


- guilty of the ſame fault as the books of the Sibyls; 


that 1s, of being too clear concerning our myſte- 
ries. But after all, we are certain that this Thulis, 
king of Egypt, was not one of the Ptolomys ; and 
what then will become of the old Oracle, if Se- 
rapis muſt needs bea god firſt brought into Egypt 
by a Ptolemy, who ſent for him out of Pontus, 
as many learned men pretended from very ſtrong 
probabilities? at leaſt it is certain that Herodotus, 
who has written ſo much about old Egypt, does 
not mention Serapis ; and that Tacitus relates at 
large how and why one of the Prolomys brought 
from Pontus the god Serapis, which was then 
known no where elle. 55 

The Oracle ſaid to be given to Huguſtus, con- 
eerning the Hebrew Child, is by no means to be 
received. Cedrenus quotes Euſebius for it; but at 


this day there is no ſuch thing to be found there. 


It is not impoſſible but Cedrenus might make a 
falſe quotation, or quote ſome work wrongly at- 
tributed to Euſebius. He is a fine hiſtorian to re- 
late, upon the credit of certain forged acts of St. 
Peter, which were even current in his time, 
© that Simon the Magician had at his gate a great 
dog, which devoured all thoſe that his maſter 
© would: not have enter; and that St. Peter, com- 
© ing to ſpeak with Simon, commanded the dog to 
« go and tell his maſter, in human language, that 
© Peter, the ſervant of God, would fpeak with 
© him + that the dog went and performed that 
command, to the great amazement of ſuch as 
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c were then with Simon. Nay, that Simon, to 
© ſhew that he knew as much as St. Peter, bid 
© the dog go and tell him, that he might enter: 
© which the dog immediately did.“ Hence you 
may ſee what it is the Greeks called writing hiſtory, 
Cedrenus lived in an ignorant age, when the li- 
centiouſneſs of writing fables with impunity talli- 
ed with the general inclination of the Greeks. 
But though Euſebius, in ſome work of his, 
which has not come down to our hands, had 


. actually treated of the Oracle of Huguſtus, yet we 


find Eyſebius himſelf is ſometimes miſtaken ; of 
which there are evident proofs. The firſt defend- 
ers of Chriſtianity, Juſtin, Tertullian, Theephilus, 
Tatian, would they have ſaid nothing of an Ora- 
cle ſo much in favour of their religion? Had 
they ſo little zeal as to neglect ſuch an advantage? 
Nay, even they *, who give us this oracle, ſpoil 
it by adding, that Augiſtus on his return to Rome 
cauſed an altar to be ſet up in the capitol with this 
inſcription, * This is the altar of the only Son, 


bor eldeſt Son, of God? Whence had he the 


idea of this only Son of God, of which the Ora- 
cle makes no mention? In ſhort, what is more 
obſervable is, that Auguſtus after the voyage he 
made intoGreece, nineteen years before the birth 


of Jeſus Chriſt, never went thither again, and when 


he returned from thence, he was not in a humour 
to erect altars to any god but himſelf: for he 
ſuffered not only the cities of Aſia to raiſe altars 
to him, and celebrate holidays in his honour 4 


® Cedrenns, Suidas, Nicedh, 
Tacitus, Dion Caſſius. 


| 
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but alſo that at Rome they ſhould conſecrate one 
to Fortune returning, Fortunae reduci, that was 
to ſay, to himſelf, and that they keep the day of 
his ſo happy a return as a feſtival, 

The oracles, which Euſebius relates from Por- 
phyrius, ſeemed more perplexing than all the reſt: 
for Euſebius would not have charged Porphyrius 
with Oracles of which he made no mention, and 
Porphyrius, who was ſo attached to Paganiſm, 
would not have quoted falſe Oracles concerning 
the ceſſation of Oracles themſelves, and to the ad- 
vantage of the Chriſtian religion : this is a caſe, 
it ſeems, in which the teſtimony of an enemy has 
a great deal of weight. 

But, on the other hand, Porphyrius was not ſo 
unſkilful a man, as to furniſh the Chriſtians with 
weapons againſt Paganiſm, without being neceſ- 
farily forced to it by the conſequence of ſome ar- 
gument ; which does not appear to be the caſe 
here. If theſe Oracles had been alleged by the 
Chriſtians, and if Porphyrius, owning that they 
were actually delivered, had denied the conſe- 
quences drawn from them, it is certain that they 
would have then been of very great weight. 

But it is from Porphyrius himſelf that the Chri- 


ſtians (as appears by the example of Euſebius) 


fetch theſe Oracles ; that very Porphyrius who 
takes pleaſure to ruin his own religion, and to 
eſtabliſh another. The truth is, this is ſuſpici- 
ous of itſelf, and yet it becomes more ſo, by his 
puſhing the thing ſo far; for we are told from 
him of I know not how many Oracles very clear 
and poſitive, concerning the perſon of Jef 
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_ Chriſt, his reſurrection and aſcenſion. In fine, 


the moſt bigotted and learned of the Pagans hath 
given us abundant proofs of Chriſtianity ; but 
we may well ſuſpect ſo much generoſity, 

Euſebius believed it a very great advantage to 
be able to place Porphyrius at the head of ſo ma- 
ny Oracles in favour of religion; and he gives 
them us ſtripped of the additions to them in the 
writings of Porphyrius. How do we know, whe- 
ther he did not refute them? If he had conſult- 
ed the intereſt of his cauſe, he ought to have done 
it; and if he did not do it, e he 85 ſome 
hidden intention. 

It is to be ſuſpected, that Porphyrins was wick- 
ed enough to frame falſe Oracles, and preſent. 
them to Chriſtians, with a deſign of ridiculing 
their credulity, if they ſhould receive them for 
true, and think to ſupport their religion by ſuch 
props: and then he would have drawn conſe- 
quences from it of much greater importance than 
thoſe Oracles, and have attacked the whole Chri- 
ſtian ſyſtem with this inſtance, which however 
would not have been concluſive. 

It is very certain, that this ſame Porphyri us, 
who furniſhed us with all theſe Oracles, maintain- 
ed, as we have remarked, that they were deli- 


vered by lying ſpirits ; it may very well then be 


imagined, that he placed all the myſteries of our 
religion in the Oracles, purely to deſtroy the cre- 
dit of them, and to render them ſuſpected of for- 
gery, as being atteſted by falſe witneſſes. I know 
the Chriſtians did not take it in that ſenſe; yet 
ſince they had never proved by any argument, 
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that the Daemons were ſome times forced to ſpeak 
the truth, Porphyrius was always ina condition to 
make uſe of his Oracles againſt them. And there- 
fore, by the nature of the diſpute, they ought ta 
have denied, that there were ever any Oracles, as 
we do at this preſent. This is a plain reaſon to 
me why Porphyrius was ſo profuſe of Oracles in 1 
favour of our religion. But what would have Þ 
been the ſucceſs of the great controverſy between 
the Chriſtians and Pagans, we can only conje - 720} 
&ure; for all the papers are not come to our 
hands. Thus by examining things a little cloſe- 
ly, we find that the Oracles, which were reckon- 
ed ſuch wonders, never were in being ; of which 
I need not give any more inſtances, all the reſt 
being of the ſame nature. 


CHAP, v. 


That the commen opinion concerning Oracles does 
not agree ſo well as it is imagined with the 
Chriſtian religion, | 


HE filence of the ſcriptures concerning theſe 
evil Daemons, which it is pretended were 
the managers of the Oracles, hath not only left 
us at liberty to believe nothing of them, but na- 
turally inclines us to believe the contrary; for, can 
it be poſſible that the ſcriptures would not have 
acquainted the Jews and Chriſtians of a thing 
which it ſo extremely imported them to know, 
and which they could never have gueſſed at by 
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their natural reaſon, that they might not be ſtag- 
gered in their own religion, by ſeeing things ſo 
ſurpriſing in another ? For I conceive that God 
only ſpoke to men to ſupply the weakneſs of their 
underſtanding, which of itſelf was not ſufficient 
for their occaſions; and that whatſoever he has 
not declared to them, is either of ſuch a nature 
that they may learn it themſelves, or that it is 
not neceſſary they ſhould know it. So that if 
dhe Oracles had been delivered by evil Daemons, 
| God would have made it known to us, to have 
prevented us from believing that he himſelf de- 
livered them, or that there was any thing divine 
in falſe religions. 
David reproached the Pagans with gods that 
Ft had mouths and ſpake not, and wiſhes that their 
adorers, for a puniſhment, might become like 
i” thoſe they adored; but if theſe gods had not only 
be uſe of ſpeech, but alſo the knowlege of things 
to come, I ſee no reaſon David had thus to re- 
333} proach the Pagans, nor why they ſhould be an- 
37 gry for being like to their gods. 
38 When the holy fathers inveigh, with ſo l 
reaſon, againſt the worſhip of Idols, they always 
argue from the impotency of them; but if they 
had ſpoken, if they had predicted things to come, 
then they ought not to have contemned their im- 
FF potency, but ſhould rather have diſabuſed the 
i people, and confeſſed the extraordinary power 
that was in them: in fine, would they have been 
fo much to blame for adoring what they believed 
was animated by a divine virtue, or at leaſt a vir- 
tue more than human? It is true, that theſe 
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Daemons were enemies to God ; but could the 
Pagans know that? As the Daemons required 
ceremonies that were barbarous and extravagant, 
the Pagans believed them fantaſtical or cruel, but 
nevertheleſs they believed them more powerful 
than men; nor did they know that the true God 
offered men his protection againſt them. For 
the moſt part, they only ſubmitted themſelves 
to their gods as to formidable enemies, who were 


to be appeaſed at any rate ; nor had this ſubmiſ- 
ſion and fear been groundleſs, if the Daemons 


actually gave proofs of their power over nature. 
In fine, Paganiſm, though a worſhip abominable 
in the ſight of God, would have been but an in- 
voluntary and an excuſable error. 


You will ſay, if the falſe prieſts always deceiv- 


ed the laity, then Paganiſm was no more than 
a ſimple error into which the credulous people 
fell, whilſt their real intention was to honour a 
ſuperior being. 


But the caſe is much otherwiſe; for it behoves 


men to be on their guard againſt errors, into 
which other men may lead them ; but there is no 
poſlibility of fore-arming themſelves againſt thoſe 
errors into which they may be led by Genii, or 
Daemons which are above themſelves. The 
light of my reaſon is ſufficient to examine whether 


a ſtatue ſpeaks or not, but from the moment 


that it does ſpeak, I cannot help thinking it a di- 
vinity. In a word, God is only obliged, by the 
laws of his goodneſs, to protect me from thoſe 
impoſitions from which I cannot defend myſelf; 
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as for other things, it is incumbent on my rea- 
1 to do its office. 

We ſee alſo that when God N the Dae- 
„ miracles, he at the ſame time con- 
founded them by working greater. Pharaoh was 
liable to be deceived by his Magicians, but Moſes 
was ſtill more powerful than the Magicians of 
Pharaoh. The Daemons never had more power, 
or did more ſurprizing things, than in the time 
of Jeſus Chriſt and the Apoſtles. 

7 . This hinders not but that Paganiſm with juſtice 
| hath been always called the worſhip of Daemons. 
For, in the firſt place, the Pagans idea of the 
divinity does not at all agree with the true 
God, but with the reprobate and eternally un- 
happy Genii. Secondly, the deſign of the Hea- 
thens was not ſo much to adore the firſt being; 
the ſource of all good, as thoſe evil beings of 
whoſe anger or caprice' they ſtood in fear, In 
fine, the Daemons, who have without contradicti- 
on the power of tempting men, and laying ſnares 
for them, countenanced as much as ever they 
could the groſs errors. of the Pagans, and made 
them blind to palpable impoſtures. From hence 
it is ſaid that Paganiſm was upheld not by mira- 
cles, but by the tricks of the Daemons; which 
ſuppoſes that in whatever they did there was no- 
thing of reality or truth, nor of ſuch ee 

eftectually to make a ſtatue ſpeak... 19 61 
Nevertheleſs, it is poſſible that God has 8 
times permitted the 8 to animate idols: 
but if this ever happened, God had his reaſons 
ox D 
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for it, which are always worthy of profound ver 
neration ; but generally ſpeaking there was ne- 
ver any ſuch thing. God permitted the devil to 
burn the houſes of Job, and lay his paſtures de+ 
folate; to kill all his cattle, to afflict his body with 
a thouſand ſores, but it muſt not therefore be ſaid 


that the devil is let looſe on all thoſe to whom 


ſuch misfortunes happen. When we talk of any 
man's being ſick or ruined, we do not think that 
the devil is concerned in it. The caſe of Job is 


a particular caſe, on which our argument has no 


dependance, and our general reaſoning never ex- 
cludes the exceptions that the almighty power of 
God may make to all things. 

It is apparent then, that the common opinion 
concerning Oracles does not very well agree with 
the goodneſs of God, and that it diſcharges Paga- 
niſm of great part of the extravagances and abo- 
minations which the holy fathers always found in 
it. The Pagans might have ſaid in their own 
juſtification, that it was no wonder they ſhould 
obey thoſe ſpirits which animated ſtatues, and 
every day performed a hundred extraordinary 
things; and the Chriſtians, to take from them all 
excuſe, ought never to have yielded them this 
point, If the whole Pagan religion had been no 
other than an impoſture of the prieſts, Chriſti- 
anity had an advantage from the exceſſive ridi- 
culouſneſs of it. 

Beſides, there is-great probability that the diſ- 
putes between the Chriſtians and Pagans were in 
that ſtate when Porphyrius confeſſes ſo freely, 
that the Oracles were delivered by evil Daemons. 


1 
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Of theſe evil Daemons he made a double uſe: he 
made uſe of them, as we have already ſeen, to 
render thoſe Oracles unprofitable and even diſad- 
vantageous to the Chriſtian religion, which the 
Chriſtians thought were on their fide; and be- 
fides, he imputed all the folly and barbarity of an 
infinite number of ſacrifices, which, without ceaſ- 
ing, they reproached the Pagans withal, to theſe 
cruel and crafty Genii. To prove therefore that 
Daemons were not the authors of the Oracles, is 
attacking Porphyrius in his laſt intrenchments, 
and eſpouſing the true intereſt of Chriſtianity, 


CHAP. VI. 


That — are not ſufficiently Ne 
by Platoniſm. 


N the firſt ages, poetry and pbloſophy were 
the ſame thing, and all wiſdom was contain- 
ed in verſe. Poetry was no great gainer by this 
alliance, and philoſophy ſtill leſs. Homer and 
Heſiod were the firſt Grecian philoſophers; and 
thence it is that the other philoſophers paid a ve- 
ry ſerious regard to whatever they ſaid, and ne- 
ver quoted them but with great honour. 

Homer very often confounds the Gods and Dae- 


mons together: but Heſiod diſtinguiſhes four 


ſpecies of reaſonable natures, viz. the Gods, 

the Daemons, the Demi - Gods or Heroes, and 

Men. Nay, he goes farther yet, and notes 

= duration of the lives of Daemons: for 0 
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30 T HE HISTORY 
nymphs, of which he ſpeaks in the place I am 
going to quote, are theſe Daemons, and unn 
underſtands it ſo. | | 157571 

A crow, ſays He ſiod, lives nine times as 18 
; as a man, a ſtag four times as long as a crow, 
a raven three times as long as a ſtag, the phoe- 
© nix nine times as long as a raven; and, in fine, 
the nymphs ten times as long as the phoenix.” 
One would be apt to take this calculation for a 
mere poetic conceit, unworthy the reflections of 
a philoſopher, or the imitation of a poet; for 
there is in it neither agreeableneſs nor truth: 
but Plutarch is not of this opinion; for as he 
found, that ſuppoſing the life of man to be 
ſeventy years, which is its ordinary duration, 
the Daemons then ought to live ſix hundred and 
eighty thouſand and four hundred years: and 
as he did not conceive how any experiment of 
this fo long life of the Daemons could be made, 
he rather believes that Heſiod, by the age of 
man, underſtood but one year. The interpre- 
tation is not very natural; but according to this 
eſtimation the life of the Daemons is not above 


nine thouſand, ſeven hundred and twenty years, 


and then Plutarch could eaſily conceiye the poſſi- 
bility of ſinding out how Daemons could live ſo 
long. And beſides, he remarks in the number 
of nine thouſand, ſeven hundred and twenty 
years, certain Pythagorean perfections, which 
render it altogether capable to denote the term 
of the lives. of Daemons. Theſe were the fo 
much boaſted reaſonings of antiquity. After the 
poems of Homer and Haſiod, we find the Dae- 
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mons in the Philoſophy of Plato, who can nes 
ver be too much commended, ſince it is hg, of 
all the Greeks, who has coticeived' the higheſt 
idea of God; though even this plunged him in 
falſe notions. Becauſe God is infinitely exalted 
above men, he believed that there muſt be mid-" 
dle beings between him and us, to maintain a com- 
munication between two extremes fo far diſtant, 


and thereby to convey the operations of the De- 
7 ity down to us. God, ſays he, reſembles a tri- 
angle, which has-three ſides equal; the Dae- 

mons are like a triangle that has but two ſides 
equal; and Men are like a triangle which has 


all tree ſides unequal. This idea is well enough 
fancied, if it were but as well foun det. 

But after all, may it be ſaid, has not Plato rea · 
foned juſtly? And do not we know for certain, 
by the Holy Scriptures, that there are Genii, or 


Spirits, miniſters of the will of God, and his 
1 


meſſengers to men? Is it not wonderful that 
Plato fnould diſcover this truth by the "0 of his 


74 
0 i 75 
1 natural reaſon ? 13 f,: 9559 x7 46 34 
4 4 


.- I confeſs, that Plato Fiber . ide 
neventhelels, I blame him for his conjecture, Di- 
vine revelation aſſures ns of the exiſtence of An- 
gels and Daemons, but it is not within the ſphere 
of human reaſon to aſſure us of it. He knows 
not what to make of the infinite ſpace which is 
between God and Man, and therefore he falls it 
with Gen and Daemons: but with what ſhall 
that infinite ſpace be filled, which is between God 
and theſe N or Daemons themſelves ? For 
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the diſtance between God and any creature what- 
foever is infinite. And if the action of God muſt 
traverſe, as one may ſay, this infinite vacuum to 
go to the Daemons, it may as well reach even to 
Men, ſince they are farther off but by very few 
degrees, which bear no proportion to the firſt 
diſtance. When. God treats with men by the 
miniſtry. of Angels, it is not to be underſtood 
that Angels are: neceſſary for this communication, 
as Plalo Pretends.z: God employs them for rea- 
ſons, into which, philoſophy,can never penetrate, 


and iwhich;can never be perfectly known but by 


himſelf. | [3-1 

According to that idea, which the 8 
of the triangles gives us, we find that Plato fram- 
ech this notion of Daemons, to the end we might 
mount from one creature to another creature more 
perfect, till at length we aſcended to God himſelf, 
So that God would have but ſome degrees of per- 
fection more than the higheſt creature; but it is 
viſible, that as they are all infinitely imperfect in 
reſpect of him, becauſe they are all infinitely di- 
ſtant from him ſo tie differences of perfection, 
which are between the creatures; vaniſh as ſoon 
as they are compared with God; for what raiſes 
them one above another, ated not n em! in 
any proportion near to him. 7 = 

And if we only conſult human We chere“ is 
no need of Spirits either, to tranſmit the action 
of Cod to Men, nor of placing between God and 


us anything: en __ nearer than 


we can. 15 of 


Perhaps Plato kimfelf was not tho os of the 
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exiſtence of his Daemons, as the Platoniſts have 
cance been. What makes me ſuſpect this is, that 
1 he places Love in the number of the Daemons; 
for he often mixes gallantry with, philoſophy; 
| - | and his talent was not the meaneſt on that ſubject. 
9 He ſays, that Love is the ſon of the god of rich- 
es, by poverty: that from his father he derives 
his great courage, his exalted notions, his incli- 
— N nation to give, his prodigality, and his confidence 
Jin his own ſtrength, his good opinion of his own 
„ merit, and ambition to have always the prefer- 
; ae But that he derives from his mother that 
1 indigence which makes him always aſking, that 
2 | importunity with which he aſks, that timidity 
; 1 which hinders him often from daring to aſk, that 


- P.. diſpoſition which he has to ſervitude, and that 
fear of being deſpiſed, which he can never loſe. 
* 77 This, in my opinion, is one of the prettieſt fables 
that was ever invented. It is pleaſant to find 


; Plato ſometimes writing in a ſtile as gay and hu- 
| IF morous, and that too with as little ſolidity, as 
= # Auacreon could himſelf have done, This deſeripti- 
on of the pedigree of Love extremely well ſets forth 
all the fantaſticalneſs of its nature: but we know 
not what to make of Daemons, if Love muſt paſs 
for one. 
It does not appear that Plits underſtood this 
in a natural and philoſophical ſenſe, nor that he 
| meant that Love was a being out of us, or ex- 
| trinſieal, inhabiting the air: certainly he meant 
this only in a gay ſenſe, And then we are at 
our liberty to believe, that all his Daemons are 
of the ſame kind with Love. And, ſince he wan - 
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34 T HE HISTORY 
tonly mingles fables with his ſyſtem, he cares not 
much if the reſt of his ſyſtem paſs for a fable. 
Hitkerto we have only anſwered the reaſons 
urged for the opinion that Oracles had ſomething 
in them ſupernatural. We will now begin to 
confute his Ba e 


CHAP. VI. 


That the great fedts of the Pagan Philoſs phers 
did not believe there was any thing * 
ral in Oracles. 


1 F in the midſt of Greece itſelf, where all places 

reſound with Oracles, we had maintained © 
that they were but impoſtures, no one would 
have been aſtoniſhed with the boldneſs of the pa- 
radox; and we ſhould: have been in no need of 
taking any meaſures: to.vent it in ſecret. The 
Philoſophers were divided on the ſubject of Ora. 


_ cles; the Platoniſts and Stoics were for them, 
but the Cynics,. Peripatetics, and Epicnreans 


made a perfect jeſt of them. Whatever there 


uns of the marvellous in the Oracles, half the 


wiſe men of Greece were ſtill at liberty to believe 
nothing of them; and this notwithſtanding the 
common prejudice of the Greeians; which is a 
thing worth nothing, 

Enfebius + tells us that ſix hundred Heathen 
authors wrote againſt the Oracles; but of all 
theſe, in my opinion, Cenomars, (of whom he 


makes mention, and of whom he has preſerved 


t Lib. 4. of his Evang. Preparation, 
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ot me fragments) is one, the 0 of whoſe works 
s to be the moſt lamented. 
ns In thoſe fragments of his that remain, it 1s _ 
18 ; 4 nt to find this Oenomaus, full of the cynical li- 


F Perty, arguing upon every Ofacle againſt the God 
YH ho delivered it, and calling him to an account: 
dee, for inſtance, how he treats the God of Del- 
Pe, on his following anſwer to Groeſus. 

9 Croeſus, in paſſing the river une ſhall fub* 
vert a great empire.” | 

+ In fact, Croe/us paſling the river Halis attacked 
. Hyrus, who, as all the world knows, fell furiouſſy 
| 1 ppon him, and deprived him of all his dominions. 
* + © You boaſted, ſays Oenomaus to Apollo, in an- 
other Oracle delivered to Croeſus, that you 
knew the number of the grains of ſand in the 
FF ſa; you ſet a great value upon yourſelf, be- 
ns cauſe you ſaw, from Delphos, the Tortoiſe, 
4 11 which, by order of Crocſus, was then dreſſing 
by is in Lydia. A noble diſcovery this to be ſo 
f 1 F proud of! But when you were conſulted con- 
W cerning the ſucceſs of the war between Croe/zus 
and Cyrus, there you was at a ſtand. If you 
can divine what ſhall happen in time to come, 
to what purpoſe do you make uſe of forms of 
ſpeech which cannot be underſtood ? Do you 
not know that' they will not be underſtood ? 
1 lf you do know it, you then take pleaſure to 
make us your ſport; if you do not know it, 
1 et us inform you, that you ought to ſpeak more 

clearly, and that you are not underſtood. 

1 tell you alſo, as you choſe to uſe double 
entendres, the Greek phraſe, by which you ex- 
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« preſs that Croefres ſhall ſubvert a great empire, 
is not well choſen, and that it can ſignify no- 
thing elfe but a victory of Cyoeſus over Cyrus. 


© If things muſt needs happen, wherefore doſt Mc 


thou amuſe us with thy ambiguities ?. What 
| © doſt thou do at Delphos, wretchedly employed 
as thou art in ſinging idle, uſeleſs prophe- 
© cies? To what purpoſe do we make thee 
"© ſo many ſacrifices? What fury poſſeſſes us?” 

But Oenomaus is yet more out of humour with 
the Oracle which Apollo delivered to the Athe- 
nians, when Xerxes fell upon Greece with all the 
forces of Aſia, The W Oracle your them 
for anſwer, 

© 'That Minerva, the protectreſs of Athensj: en- 
© deavoured all manner of ways, but in vain, to 
© appeaſe the anger of Jupiter, but nevertheleſs 
© Fupiter, for the ſake. of his daughter, conſent- 
© ed to ſuffer the Athenians to ſave themſelves in 
6 walls of wood; and that Salamine ſhould: ſee 
c the deſtruction of many children dear to their 
© mothers; either when Ceres ſhould be ſcattered 
* abroad, or when ſhe ſhould be gathered in.“ 


Upon this Oenomaus loſes all manner of reſpect 4 


for the god of Delphos. 

This controverſy between the father and the 
daughter, ' ſays he, is very becoming to the 
© Gods! That there ſhould be in heaven ſuch 


© contrary intereſts and inclinations is excellent ! 


© Fupiter is angry with Athens, he brings down 
all the forces of Aſia againſt it; but if he could 
© not have ruined it otherways, if he had no 
© more thunder left, if he was reduced to borrow 
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foreign forces, how had he it then in his power 
(to make all the forces of Aſia come down a- 
J gainſt this town ? Yet after this he ſuffers them 
to fave themſelves in walls of wood; on whom 
then was his anger to fall? what, on the ſtones? 

Rare diviner! With all your conjuration you 
3 know not whoſe theſe children ſhall be that 
5 Salamine ſhall ſee the deſtruction of, whether 
Greeks or Perſians; though they muſt be either 


th of one or the other army. Do not you at leaſt 
e- ee that we ſhall ſoon ſee you do not know 
ie Fl # which ? Lou conceal the time of the battle un- 
m 4 der theſe poetical expreſſions, © when Ceres ſhall 

e. be ſcattered, or when ſhe ſhall be gathered in. 
1- . 2 You think, by this pompous language, to caſt 
2 a miſt before our eyes; but does not every bo- 
ls e dy know that a naval battle muſt be fought ei- 
t ther in ſeed- time or harveſt; ſurely it will not 
n © be in winter. But let what will happen, you 
e Fc will get yourſelf off by the means of this Ja- 
ir b e piter, whom Minerva endeavours to appeaſe ; 
d 1 if the Grecians loſe the battle, Jupiter was 


jc then inexorable; if they gain it, then Jupiter 
. ſuffered himſelf to be appeaſed. When you 
2 [© fay, Apollo let them fly to walls of wood, you 
4 q [© counſel, you do not divine. I, who know 
1 not what divination is, could have faid as much 
[© as this. I ſhould have judged indeed that the 
(fury of the war would fall upon Athens; and 
| © that ſince the Athenians had ſhips, the beſt 
(thing they could do, was to abandan their city, 
| © and betake themſelves to the ſea.” 

Such was the veneration that ſome great ſets 
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of the philoſophers had for Oracles, and for thoſe | 


very gods they thought the authors of them. I 


is very pleaſant to think that all the Pagan eli Ip 
gion was no more than one problem of philoſo- 7 | 


22 "3 


3 + 
27 . 


| phy Do the gods. take care of human affairs, 2 1 


or do they not? The queſtion turns upon this 


main point, whether we ſhall worſhip them or 
neglect them; the people have been univerſally 
for adoration, and we every where ſee temples 
and facrifices; yet a great ſect of the philoſophers 
maintains publicly that theſe ſacrifices, theſe 
temples, theſe adorations, are all to no purpoſe, 
and that the gods, ſo far from delighting in them, 
take no notice of them. There is not a Grecian 
who does not conſult the Oracles concerning his 


affairs; but this does not prevent their being 1 
publicly treated in three great ſchools of 2 =: 


phy as abſolute impoſtures. 

Let me beg leave to carry this reflection a little 
farther, which may ſerve for a fuller diſcovery 
of the Pagan religion. The Grecians in general 
had an extraordinary genius, but they were fickle, 
curious, reſtleſs, and gave way to paſſion; and, 
to declare my whole opinion of them, their wit 
overſwayed their judgment. The Romans had 
quite another character; they were ſolid, ſerious, 
and induſtrious, they knew how to purſue a de- 
ſign, and could foreſee the conſequences of it at a 
great diſtance. I ſhould not be ſurprized that the 
Grecians, without thinking of conſequences, 
ſhould raſhly treat pro and con of every thing; 
that while they Were making oblations they 

ſhould 
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Þ& could diſpute whether thoſe ſacrifices could reach 
s the gods; and that they ſhould conſult Oracles 
4 1 vithout being aſſured whether they were not mere 
aeluſions. The philoſophers probably concern- 
- ted themſelves ſo little in the government, that 
: they took no care not to ſhock religion in their 
diſputes; and perhaps the people had not faith 
ly 3 2 enough in the philoſophers to abandon their reli- 
es * Fion, or change any thing in it upon their word. 


WY In fine, the predominant paſſion in the Greeks 
le 1 vas to diſcourſe on all ſubjects at all events. Yet 
e, doubtleſs it is more aſtoniſhing that the Romans, 
n, 7 nd the ableſt men among them too, and who 
mn knew beſt of how much conſequence religion was 
is 


to politics, ſhould venture to publiſh works that 


| 1 35 
18 did not only call their religion in queſtion, but 
o- 


allo turned it into perfect ridicule. I particular- 
Nj 1 ly point at Cicero, who, in his books of Divina- 
le 1 19 tion, has ſpared nothing the moſt ſacred at Rome. 


24 WV After he had ſmartly rallied thoſe whom he diſ- 
al 1 i puted with on the extreme folly of conſulting the 
e, 1 entrails of beaſts, he drives them at laſt to this 
d, i anſwer: that the gods, who are almighty, change 
it WF theſe entrails in the moment of the ſacrifice, to 
dt te end that we ſhould by them know their plea- 
„ are and futurity. It was. the anſwer given by 
of K | Chryſippus, by Antipater, and Poſidonius, all 
7 great philoſophers and chiefs of the party of the 
EC RF Stoics. © Ha! what ſay you? cries Cicero; there 
57 9 are no old women ſo credulous as you are, 
cCan you believe, ſays he, that the ſame calf 
f has the liver in a good ſtate, if choſen for 
. E | 
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the ſacrifice by one, and an ill one, if choſen 
by another? Can this ſtate of the liver be 
changed in an inſtant, to be accommodat- 
ed to the fortune of thoſe that ſacrifice? Do 


not you perceive that the victims are choſen by 
chance? Does not experience tell you ſo ? for 


„ 


c 


it often happens, that the entrails of one victim 
denote ſomething that is fatal, and that thoſe 


of another victim, which is offered up immedi- 


ately after, fortel events moſt happy. What 
then becomes of the menacesof the firſt entrails? 
or how are the gods ſo ſoon appeaſed ? But you 
will ſay, that in an ox, which CGae/ar one day 


ſacrificed, there was no heart; and that ſince 


this animal could not live wichout a heart ; 
it muſt of neceſlity be that the heart vaniſhed 


« juſt in the moment of the ſacrifice, Is it poſ- 


. 
0 
4 
. 
* 
« 


. 


lay 


ſible that you ſhould have ſenſe enough to know 
that this ox could not live without a heart, and 
yet have not enough to perceive that this heart 
could not fly away in a moment, I know not 
whither ?? And a little after he adds; Believe 
me, you ruin all natural philoſophy by defend- 
ing the art of the ſooth- ſayers; for on this hy- 
potheſis it is not the ordinary courſe of nature 
that gives birth and death to all things; and 
there are ſome bodies which come from nothing, 
and ſhall return to nothing. What naturaliſt 
ever held this opinion? which however muſt 
be that of the ſooth- ſayers. 

I quote this paſſage from Cicero, only to ſhew 


the extraordinary freedom with which he inſulted 
the very religion which he himſelf profeſſed, In 
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a thouſand other places he ſhews no more favour 
to the ſacred fowls, the flight of birds, and all 
the miracles with which the annals of the chief 
prieſts were ſtuffed. 

Why did not they indict him for his impiety ? 
why did not all the people abhor him? why 
did not all the colleges of the prieſts riſe up againſt 


him? One would think that among the Pagans, 


religion was a mere practice, the ſpeculation of 
which was very indifferent. Do as others do; 
but believe as you pleaſe, It is a very extrava- 
gant maxim, but the people, who were not a- 


ware of the impertinence of it, were content with 


it; and the wits ſubmitted to it very willingly, 
becauſe it did not cramp them. 

We may ſee therefore that all the Pagan reli- 
gion was more ceremony, in which the heart 
bore no ſhare. The gods are angry, all their 
thunderbolts are ready to be diſcharged ; how 
ſhall they be appeaſed ? Muſt we repent of the 


crimes we have committed? Muſt we return in- 


to the paths of that natural juſtice which ought 
to be the rule of all men? Not at all; we need 
only take a calf of ſuch a colour, caſt at ſuch a 
time, and cut the throat of it with ſuch a knife, 
and this will pacify all the gods: nay, far- 
ther, you may laugh at the ſacrifice, if you pleaſe, 
it will fare never the worſe with you. 

Probably the caſe was the ſame with the Ora- 


cles: though every one believed as he liſt, yer 


they conſulted them. So great a force has cu- 
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ſtom over the minds of men, that there is no 
need of reaſon to join with it. 


CHAP. VIII. 


That other men beſides Philaſophers have had 
little eſteem fer Oracles. 


\ 7E read of abundance of Oracles in hiſtory, 


which were either deſpiſed by thoſe that 


received them, or modelled to their fancy *. 
Pactias, a Lydian, and ſubject of the Perſians, 
being fled for refuge to Cumae, a Greek town, 
the Perſians ſent to have him delivered up; the 


Cumeans preſently conſulted the Oracles of the 


Branchides, to know what they ought to do with 
hin; the Oracle anſwered, that they ſhould de- 
liver up Padtias. Ariſtodicus, one of the prin- 
cipal Cumeans, who was not for it, had ſo much 
credit as to obtain a ſecond meſſage to the Oracle, 
and cauſed himſelf to be made one of the deputies ; 
but the Oracle returned the ſame anſwer as be- 


fore. Ari/todicas, diſſatisfied with this, took it in- 
to his head as he was walking about the temple 


to fright away ſome little birds which were build- 
ing their neſts there; whereupon he preſently 
heard a voice from the ſanctuary, crying, De- 


© teſtable mortal, how dare you fright from this 


place thoſe who are under my protection? 
© And why then, great god, replied Ariſtodicus, 
very quick, do you order us to expel Pactas, 


7 Herodot. Book the firſt, 
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© who is under ours? Verily, anſwered the god, 
I order it, to the end that you who are an im- 
< pious people may be the ſooner deſtroyed; and 
© that you may come no more to trouble Oracles 


with your affairs.“ It ſeems that the god was 


preſſed home, ſince he had recourſe to railing ; 
but it appears alſo that Ariſtodicus had not a ve- 


ry ſtrong belief that it was a god who gave theſe 


Oracles, becauſe he thought to entrap him by the 
compariſon of the birds; and after he had really 
caught him in a ſhare, it is likely that he believed 
him leſs a god than he did before. The Cume- 
ans themſelves were not much perſuaded of his 
being a deity, ſince they believed a ſecond depu- 
tation might obtain a contrary anſwer ; or at leaſt 
he would think better of what he had to ſay next, 
By the way I obſerve that Ariſtodicus, when he 
laid his ſnare for the god, muſt have foreſeen 
that they would not let him fright away the birds 


from ſo holy a ſanctuary without faying ſome- 


thing to him ; and that the prieſts were extreme- 
ly jealous of the honour of their temples. 

The people of Agina + had ravaged the coaſt 
of Attica, and the Athenians prepared for an ex- 
pedition againſt them; at which time there came 
an Oracle to them from Delphos, threatening 
them with utter ruin in caſe they made war with 
thoſe of ERgina, within the compaſs of thirty 
years; but when thoſe thirty years were paſt, 


they were only to build a temple to Zacus, and 
to undertake the war, and then all things would 


| E 3 
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ſucceed well. The Athenians, who burnt with 
a deſire of revenge, compounded with the Ora- 
cle for one half, and complied with that part of 
it only, relating to the temple of Macus, which 
they built out of hand ; but as to the thirty years, 
they lighted that, and applied themſelves im- 
mediately to attack the Ægineans, and obtain- 
ed all the advantages imaginable. This was not 
a fingle perſon, who had ſo little regard for the 
authority of Oracles, but a whole commonwealth, 
and that a very ſuperſtitious one. 

It is not very eaſy to ſay what kind of regard 
the Pagans had for their religion : indeed we ob- 
| ferved a little while ago, that they contented 
themſelves with the ſubmiſſion of their philoſo- 
phers to the ceremonies; but this was not alto- 
gether true. I am not certain, that Socrates re- 
tuſed to offer incenſe to the gods, or that he did 
not act the ſame part as other people at the pu- 
Hlic feſtivals; but this I am ſure of, that the peo- 
ple proſecuted him for his particular ſentiments 
in religion, though they could only gueſs at them; 
for he never openly explained himſelf. The peo- 
ple knew well enough what was taught publicly 
in the ſchools of philoſophy; how then could 
they ſuffer ſo many opinions, contrary to the e- 
ſtabliſhed worſhip, and often even to the exiſtence 
of the gods, to be there publicly maintained? 
At leaſt they knew perfectly well, what was play- 
ed upon the theatres; for thoſe repreſentations 
were made for them; and furely the gods were 
never treated with leſs reſpect, than in the come- 
dies of Ariſtophanes. Mercury in Plutus com- 


E . 
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plains that ſight was reſtored to the god of riches, 
who had before been blind, and that Plutus now 
beginning equally to favour all the world, the 
other gods, to whom people no longer made ſa- 
crifices to obtain wealth, were ſtarved for hunger: 
Mercury carries the humour on ſo far, as to look 
cout for ſome ſort of employment in a citizen's 
houſe, that he might have wherewithal to eat. 
The birds of Ariſtophanes are alſo very bold. 
All the comedy turns upon this, that a certain 
city of birds, which was deſigned to be built in 


the air, would interrupt the correſpondence be- 


tween the gods and men, render the birds in- 
groſſers of the whole, reduce the gods to the ut- 
moſt miſery. I leave you to judge, if this be not 
all mighty devour. Yet this was the ſame Ariſto- 
phanes, who endeavoured to excite the populace 
againſt the pretended impiety of Socrates : there 
is ſomething very unaccountable that is often 
found in the affairs of this world. It is evident 
by theſe examples, and might be made more fo 
by numberleſs others, if it were neceſſary, that 


the people were ſometimes in a humour to hear 
Jokes caſt on their religion: they performed its 


ceremonies only to free themſelves from thoſe in- 


conveniencies which might have attended the ne- 


gle& of them ; but it is evident, that in the main 
they had not much faith in them : and they had 
Juſt the ſame reſpect for Oracles; for, moſt com- 
monly, they conſulted them, that they might 
-have no more occaſion to conſult them; and if 
the anſwers were not accommodated to their de- 
ſigns, they did not much trouble themſelves to 
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obey them; ſo that perhaps, it was not a clear 
point even among the common people, that Ora- 
cles were delivered* by a divine power.- 

After all this, it would be unneceſſary to men- 
tion the hiſtories of thoſe great captains, who 
thought it no crime to deſpiſe both Oracles and 
auguries. And it is remarkable, that they were 
contemned even in the firſt ages of the Roman 
commonwealth, in thoſe times of happy ignor- 
ance, when men were ſo ſcrupulouſly bigotted to 
religion, and when (as Titus Livius ſays in a 
place I am going to quote) philoſophy, which 
taught men to deſpiſe the gods, was not yet 
known. 

Papirius * made war with the Samnites, and 
at that time the Roman army longed to come to 
a battle. The ſacred chickens, forſooth, muſt 
be firſt conſulted ; but the eagerneſs to fight was 
ſo general, that though the chickens eat nothing 
at all, when they were put out of the coop, yet 
they, who were appointed to obſerve the Augury, 
reported to the Conſul, that they had fed very 
well: upon this, the Conſul promiſed his ſoldiers 
both a battle and victory. Mean time there aroſe 
a great conteſt amongſt the keepers of the chick- 
ens, about the falſe report that had been made 
of the Augury. When Papirius heard it, he 
ſaid, that, for his part, he had received a favour- 
able Augury, and that he would abide by it ; that 
if what had been told him was falſe, they who 
took the Augory were to anſwer for it, and that 
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all the evil would fall upon their heads. Imme- 


| diately therefore he ordered that thoſe wretches 


ſhould be placed in the front of the battle; and 
before the ſignal for it was given, an arrow, from 
what quiver none knew, pierced the kee per who 
had given a falſe report of the Augury. As ſoon 
as the Conſul heard this news, he cried out aloud, 
The gods are here preſent: the criminal 
is puniſhed : they have diſcharged all their an- 
ger on him, who deſerved it, and we have now 
all the reaſon in the world to hope the beſt.” 
Then immediately he cauſed the ſignal to be giv- 
en, and gained an entire victory over the Sam- 
nites. 

It is very apparent, that the gods had a leſs 
ſhare than Papirizs in the death of this poor keep- 


| er; and that the general had a deſign, by his 


death, to encourage the ſoldiers, whom the falſe 
report of the Augury might have terrified ; for 
the Romans were already acquainted with the 
tricks of this kind, in the time af their greateſt 
ſimplicity, 

It muſt be confeſſed then, that we ſhould be 
much in the wrong if we believe either the Au- 
guries or the Oracles more marvellous than the 
Pagans themſelves did. And if we do then not 
think as meanly of them as ſome philoſophers, 
and ſome generals of the army, did, yet let us at 
leaſt have ſuch thoughts of them, as the people 


| themſelves ſometimes had. 


But ſome may object, did all the Pagans de- 
ſpiſe the Oracles ? No ſurely. And becauſe ſome 
particular perſons had no regard for them, is that 


— 
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ſufficient intirely to diſcredit them? To the au- 
thority of thoſe who did not believe them, we 
need only oppoſe the authority of thoſe that 
did. ; | 

But it may be anſwered, that theſe two autho- 
rities are not of equal weight. The teſtimo- 
ny of thoſe, who believe a thing that is already 
eſtabliſhed, contributes not to the ſupport of it; 
but the teſtimony of thoſe, who do not believe it, is 
of force enough to deſtroy it; for they, who believe 
a thing, may perhaps not know the reaſons that 
may be given againſt the belief of it; but thoſe 


ho do not believe it, cannot chuſe but know, 


why others believe it. 


It is quite contrary, when a point is eſtabliſi- 


ed; for in that caſe, the teſtimony of thoſe that 
believe it carries more weight with it, than the 


teſtimony of thoſe who do not believe it; for it 


is natural to ſuppoſe, that they who believe it, 
muſt needs have examined it; and they who do 
not believe it, may not have conſidered it. 

I will not ſay, that either in the one or the o- 
ther caſe, the authority of thoſe who believe, or 
believe not, is deciſive; all that I would fay is, 
that unleſs regard be had to the arguments of the 
two parties, ſometimes the authority of one will 
be preferable, and ſometimes that of the other. 
For in the general, when a man quits a com- 
mon opinion, or receives a new one, he muſt 
make ſome uſe of his reaſon, whether it be good 
or bad ; but there is no need of his making any 
uſe of it to reject a new opinion, or to adopt one 
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ſtrength to reſiſt a torrent, but to ſwim with the 
ſtream is eaſy. 

It avails not to the credit of Oracles, that a- 
mong thoſe who believed ſomething in them di- 
vine and ſupernatural, there were certain Philo- 
ſophers of great reputation, ſueh as the Stoics; 
for when philoſophers are once prepoſſeſſed with 
any thing, they are more inconvincible than the 
common people, becauſe they are alike blinded 
with the prepoſſeſſion, and the falſe reaſons, with 
which they ſupport it. The Stoics in particular, 
as proud a ſe as they were, held ſome opinions 
for which they deſerve pity. How could they 
chuſe but believe Oracles, who believed dreams ? 
The great Chry/ippus left no articles out of his 
creed, which-would not have been equally be- 
lieved by the moſt filly wench in life. 


CHAEF: IX. 


That the ancient Chriſtians themſelves did not ve- 
ry firmly believe that Oracles were delivered 
by Daemons. 


AETHOUGH it appears that the learned Chri- 
i ſtians in the firſt ages were fond enough of 
aſſerting that Oracles were delivered by Daemons, 
Vet they often reproached the Heathens with be- 
ing impoſed upon by their prieſts: the thing 
muſt have been very true, ſince they aſſerted it, 
though this ſyſtem of Daemons, which they e- 
ſteemed ſo favourable to them, ſhould ſuffer by it. 
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Thus Clement Alexandrinus _—_—_— in his third 
book of Tapiſtries : 

© Boaſt as much as you will, of your fooliſh 
© impertinent Oracles, thoſe of Claros, of Apollo 
© the Pythian, of Didymus, of Amphiaraus, and 
© of Amphilecus. You may even add your Au- 
« gurs, and interpreters of dreams and prodigies. 
© Shew us in the preſence of Apollo the Pythian, 
© thoſe men who divined by meal, or by barley, 
© and thoſe who have been ſo eſteemed, becauſe 
© they ſpoke in their bellies. Let the ſecrets of 
© the Egyptian temples, and the necromancers 
© of the Hetrurians remain ſtill in darkneſs, for 
© they are certainly nothing but extravagant im- 
© poſtures and mere cheats, as bad as dice-play- 
© ing. The goats which are kept for divinati- 
c 
c 
4 


on, and the ravens which are taught to utter | 


Oracles, are, as one may ſay, but aſſociates 

with theſe jugglers, who cozen all mankind.” 

Euſebius, in the beginning of his fourth book 
of his Evangelical Preparation, propoſes at large 
the beſt reaſons in the world to prove, that Ora- 
cles could be no other than impoſtures : and thoſe 
very arguments only I propoſe to be my baſis 
hereafter, when I come to treat of the cheats of 
Oracles in particular. 

Nevertheleſs, I muſt confeſs, that though Eu- 
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ſebius knew ſo very well how to prove that Ora- | 


cles could not be ſupernatural, yet he attributes 
them to Daemons; and the authority of a 
man {ſo well informed of the reaſons on both 
ſides, ſeems to be a very great encouragement to 
the party which he embraces, 
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But pray obſerve, that after Euſebius had very 
well proved, that Oracles could be no other-than 
the impoſtures of prieſts, he aſſures (without ei- 
ther deſtroying. or weakening thoſe firſt proofs) 
that for all this, they were generally delivered by 
Daemons. But he ought to have quoted ſome 
unſuſpected Oracle, which had been delivered in 
ſuch circumſtances, that although 'many others 
might be imputed to the artifices of prieſts, yet 
that could not. But Zisſebius has done no ſuch 
thing. This is, as if he ſhould ſay, I clearly ſee, 
that all the Oracles can be no other than cheats; 
but yet I am not willing to believe them to be 
ſo; why? becauſe it ſerves my purpoſe, that the 
Daemons ſhould now and then enter into an 
Oracle. This is a very lamentable kind of rea- 
ſoning. But, if Euſebius (in the circumſtances 
of the times he lived in) durft not have ſaid open- 
ly, that Oracles were not the works of Daemons, 
but in ſeeming to maintain that they were ſo, he 
had inſinuated the contrary as artfully as N 
the caſe would have been different. 

We are at liberty to gueſs either one or other, 
according to the eſteem we have of Euſebius : 
for my own part, I believe clearly, that he aſſert- 
ed the oracular Daemons at random, or from a 
reſpect which he affected to have for * common 
opinion. 

There is a paſſage of e in his PET 
book againſt Cæſsſus, which ſufficiently proves that 
he attributed Oracles to Daemons, only in con- 
formity to the times, and to the then ſtate of che 


E 
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great diſpute between the Chriſtians and the Pa- 
gans. © I might, faid he, make uſe of the au- 
* thority of Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, to 
© render the Pythian Oracle very much ſuſpected : 
I could, from the writings of Epicurus, and | 
£ his ſectaries, pick out a great many things that 
£ would diſcredit Oracles ; and I could eaſily make 
it appear, that the Greeks themſelves made no 
great account of them; but granting that they 
E were not fftions, nor impoſtures, let us ex- 
amine the caſe a little more cloſely, and con- 

© {ider, whether there were any neceſlity, that a 
© deity ſhould have any concern in them, and if 
© it were not more reaſonable to believe, that 

© they were directed by evil Dacmons and Genil, 
© enemies to mankind.” 

It is ſufficiently evident, that Origen muſt na- 
turally believe of Oracles, as we do; but the 
Pagans, who produced them for a neue of the 
divinity of their religion, were far from allowing 
that they were the artifices of their prieſts: fo 
that to gain a little upon the Pagans, there was 
a neceſſity of giving up to them what they main- 
tained with ſo much obſtinacy, and to let them 
ſee, that though there might be ſomething of ſu- 
pernatural in the Oracles, yet there was no rea- 
fon to conclude, that a real divinity was concern». 
ed in them; and then Daemons were . 
brought upon the ſtage, 

It is true, that, abſolutely eakin g: it had been 
much better wholly to have excluded the Dae- 
mons from Qracles ; and that by this means 2 
greater blow would have been given to the Pagan 
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religion. But all the world perhaps did not en- 
ter ſo deep into this matter, and it was thought 
ſufficient when by the hypotheſis of Daemons, 
which ſolved the whole buſineſs in two words, 
the credit of all thoſe miracles, which the Pagans 
could allege for their falſe worſhip, was defeated. 
This, it is probable, was the cauſe, why, in 
the firſt ages of the church, men ſo generally em- 
braced this opinion concerning Oracles. We 
ſee clearly enough into the darkneſs of remote 
antiquity, to diſcover, that Chriſtians did not 
hold this opinion ſo much for the ſake of truth, 
which they found in it, as for the advantages 
which it gave them in their diſputes againſt Pa- 
ganiſm : and could they be born again in the 
age wherein we live, I doubt not, but that being 
delivered, as we are, from thoſe ſtrange notions 
that determined them to be of that opinion, they 
would almoſt all of them have thought as we do. 
 Hitherto, we have only removed the preju- 
dices that are contrary to our opinion, and which 


= are derived either from the ſyſtem of the Chriſti- 


an religion, or from philoſophy, or from the ge- 
neral conſent of both Pagans and Chriſtians. 
We have anſwered all this, not by acting mere- 
ly on the defence, but oftener by attacking ; 
and now we ſhall make our aſſault with ſtill 
greater vigour, and demonſtrate, by all the par- 
ticular circumſtances which may be noted in the 
Oracles, that they never deſerved to have been 
attributed to Daemons or r the Genil. 
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1 
CHAP, X. 
Of Oracles corrupted, or bribed. 


TT was ſo eaſy a matter to corrupt theſe Ora- 

cles, that it was very evident that they were 
ch by men. The Pythian prieſteſs was 
called Philippiſe by Demoſthenes, when he was 
complaining that the Oracles of Delphos* were 
always conformable to the intereſt of Philip. 

When Cleomenes *, king of Sparta, had a mind 
to depoſe Demaratus the former king, on pre- 
tence that he was not the ſon of A. ton his pre- 
deceſſor, and when Ariſton himſelf complained 


that his ſon was born a little too ſoon after his 


marriage, the Oracle was conſulted on ſo diffi- 
cult a queſtion; and indeed the thing was of ſuch 
a nature, that it could be decided only by the 
gods. But Cleomenes himſelf went beforehand 
to the chief prieſteſs of Delphos, and ſhe declared 
that Demaratus was not the ſon of Ariſton. The 
cheat was ſome time after diſcovered, and the 
pr ieſteſs deprived of her dignity; for they were 
bound to revenge this diſhonour done to the Ora- 
cle, and to repair its loſt credit. 


+ During the time that Hippias was tyrant of 


Athens, fome citizens, whom he had baniſhed, 
obtained of the Pythian prieſteſs by a bribe of mo- 
ney, that when the Lacedaemonians ſhould 
come to conſult her, no matter on what affairs, 
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ſhe ſhould always tell them, they muſt deliver 
Atkens from tyranny. And the Lacedaemoniane, 
to whom the ſame thing was always repeated, 
whatever they came about, believed at laſt, that 
the gods would never pardon them, for the con- 
tempt of orders fo often repeated, and thereupon 
| took up arms againſt Hippias, * he was + their 
ally. 

As the Daemons delivered Oracles, they ne» 
ver failed in complaiſance to thoſe princes that 
were become formidable; and it is to be noted 
that Hel! had a very great regard for Alexander 
and Auguſtus. Some hiſtorians tell us plainly 
that Alexander had a mind, by his abſolute au- 
thority, to make himſelf the ſon of Jupiter Am- 
mon, both to gratify his own vanity, and for the 
honour of his mother, who was ſuſpected to have 
had a gallant not ſo conſiderable as Jupiter: 
and they add, that before he went to the temple, 
he cauſed the god to be advertiſed of his inclina- 
tion, and that the god very graciouſly complied 
with it. Other authors hold, that this was the 
contrivance of the prieſts themſelves to pleaſe 
Alexander. There is none but Plutarch that 
grounds this divinity of Alexander on a miſtake 
of the prieſt of Ammon, who ſaluting this king, 
and intending to ſay to him in Greek, O my /on, . 
pronounced a o for av, (for he was a Lybian, 
and knew not well how to pronounce the Greek;) 
which words, with this change, ſignify, 0% ſon 
, Fupiter *, The whole court faited not tg 
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turn this miſtake of the prieſt to the advantage 


of Alexander ; and without doubt the prieft him- 
ſelf made is paſs for an inſpiration of the god who 
had directed his tongue, and confirmed his bad 


pronunciation by Oracles. The laſt manner of 


relating this ſtory is perhaps the beſt; for great 
things are eaſily deduced from ſmall beginnings. 

+ Auguſtus was lo much in love with Livia, 
that he took her by force from her huſband, big 
with child as ſhe was; and had not patience to 


ſtay for her delivery before he married her. The 


action being ſomething extraordinary, the Ora- 
cle was conſulted about it; which knew well how 
to make itz court, and not only approved the 


marriage, but affirmed that weddings never ſuc- 


reeded better, than when the bride was already 
with child. This ſeems to me however a ſtrange 
maxim. | | 


There were at Sparta but two families, out of 


which they might chuſe their kings. But Lyſan- 
der, one of the greateſt men that ever Sparta 
had, formed a deſign to take away this diſtincti- 
on, too advantageous for the two families, and 
too injurious to all the reſt; and to open a way 
to the throne for all thoſe who thought they had 


Merit enough to pretend to it. In order to this, 


he contrived ſo perplexcd a plan, that I admire 
how a man of ſenſe could expect ſucceſs from it. 
Plutarch ſays very well, that it was like a mathe- 


matical demonſtration, to which no man arrives 


but by long circuits. There was a woman in 
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Pontus who pretended to be big with child by 
Apollo: Lyſander caſt his thoughts upon this 
child of Apollo, intending, if a ſon ſhould be 
born, to make uſe of him (which ſhewed his views 
to be very extenſive) and he cauſed a report to 
be ſpread, that the prieſts of Delphos had in their 
poſſeſſion the antient Oracles, but were not per- 
mitted to read them, becauſe Apollo had reſerved 
that privilege for fome one that ſhould come of 
his blood, and repair to Delphos to have his birth 
recognized. The child of the woman at Pontus 
was to be this ſon of Apollo; and it was contrived, 
that amongſt thoſe myſterious Oracles, there was 
to be one found out, which ſhould declare to the 
Spartans that they ought to give the crown to 
merit only, without any regard to families. No- 
thing remained now but to frame ſome Oracles; 
to bribe this ſon of Apollo, who was called Sile- 
aus, to make him come to Delphos, and to cor- 
rupt the prieſts. All this was done; which ſeems 
very ſurprizing to me; for what ſtrange machines 
mult have been made uſe of? Silenus was already 
in Greece, and prepared to go to make himſelf 
known at Delphos for the fon of Apollo; but, as 
ll lack would have it, one of Ly/ander”s creatures, 
having a terrror upon him ar laſt to find himſelf 
embarked in ſo delicate an affair, ſpoiled all. - 
There is ſcarce a more remarkable example to 
be found in all hiſtory of the corruption of the 
Oracles; but in reporting it, I will not conceal 
a truth that my author ſays nothing of ; which 
is, that Ly/ander had before endeavoured to cor- 
rupt many other Oracles, but could not accom- 
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pliſh it. Dodona refuſed to take his money, Ju. 
Fiter Ammon was inflexible, and even the prieſts 
of the place ſent deputies to Sparta to accuſe Lys 
ander: but by his intereſt he got clear of that 
affair. The great prieſteſs of Delphos herſelf re- 
fuſed to ſell him her voice. And this makes me 
ſtill believe, that there were in Delphos two col- 
leges, which held no communication with one 
another, the one of prieſts, the other of prieſteſs 


ſes; for Lyſander, though he could not corrupt | 


the great prieſteſs, bribed the prieſts effectually. 
The prieſteſſes were thoſe only who delivered 
the Oracles, viva voce, and acted on the Tripes 
like furies; but in all probability the prieſts had 
2 record office of written prophecies, of which 
they were the maſters, the diſpenſers, and the 
_ interpreters. 

I: is not to be doubted, but that the prieſts, for 
thehonour of their function, were ſcrupulous ſome- 
times to thoſe who offered to bribe them, eſpeci- 
ally when things were required of them wherein 
there was no room to hope for much ſucceſs; 
"ſich as was the innovation which Ly/ander had a 
deſign to introduce into the government of Spar- 
ta; and perhaps the faction of Ageſilans, which 
was then againſt that of Ly/ander, was ſomewhat 


jealous of his project, and had been before-hand il 
with the Oracles. Was it to be imagined, that 


the prieſts of Ammon would have taken the pains 
to have come from the fartheſt part of Libya to 
Sparta, to proſecute ſuch a man as Ly/ander, If 
there had not been a good underſtanding between 
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chem and his enemies, and if the latter had not 
puſhed them upon it? 


CHAP. XI. 
07 the eſtabliſhment ef new Oracles, 


| T HE new Oracles, which were ſometimes e- 
rected, did as much weaken the hypotheſis of 
Daemons, as the old Oracles that were corrupted. 
After the death of Ephacſtion, Alexander, to 
comfort himſelf, would needs have it, that Ephae- 
ſtion ſhould be deifyed : to which all his courtiers 
conſented, without any difficulty: and immedi- 
ately temples were erected in many cities to Ephae- 
ſtion, feſtivals were inſtituted to his honour, ſa- 
crifices were made to him, miraculous cures a- 
ſcribed to him, and, in fine, that nothing at all 
might be wanting, they made him the pronouncer 
of Oracles. Lucian ſays, that Alexander, who 
was at firſt aſtoniſhed to ſee the divinity of Ephae- 
ſtion paſs fo well, believed it himſelf at length to 
be true, and hugged himſelf with the thought that 
he was not only a god, but that he had alſo the 
power of making gods. 2 
Adrian committed the ſame folly for the love 
of young Antinous: in honour of his memory 
he built the city of Andrinopolis, and he conſe- 
crated temples and prophets to him, ſays St. Fe. 
rome: now, there were no prophets, but in thoſe 
temples where there were Oracles. And there is 
yet remaining a Greek inſcription to this ſenſe: 
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To ANTINOUS, 


© The companion of the gods of Egypt. 
M. Ulpius Apollonius, his prophet.” 


After this, we need not wonder, that Auguſtus 
alſo delivered Oracles, as we find it in Prudentius: 
and certainly Auguſtus was as venerable as An- 
tinous or Ephae/tion, wha, according to all like- 
lihood, owed their divinity only to their beauty, 

Without doubt, theſe new Oracles cauſed even 
thoſe who were the leaſt capable of thinking, to 
make reflections upon them, Was there not 
reaſon enough to believe, that theſe were of the 
ſame nature with the old ones? And to make 2 
judgment of the origin of thoſe of Amphiaraus, 
Trophanius, Orpheus, and of Sollo himſelf, was 
it not ſufficient to mark the arigin of thoſe of 
Ephaeſtion, Autinous, and Auguſtus? 

We do not find, bowever, that theſe were in 
like credit with the old ones; far from it. 

| Theſe gods of the new creation were never ap- 
plied to but when it was neceſſary for the com - 
plementing of princes; and for any thing elſe, 
they were not very ſeriouſly conſulted : for when 
queſtions of importance were to be aſked, they 
repaired to Delphos. The antient Tripodes had 
been in poſſeſſion of futurity time out of mind; 
and the word of an experienced Gad was far 
more ſure, than the declaration of ſuch as were 
unexperienced. 

The Roman emperors, whoſe intereſt it was 
to extol the divinity of their predeceſſors, ſince 
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they expected the ſame, would fain have render- 


3 ed the Oracles of the deified Emperors, fuch as 


Auguſtus was, more celebrated; but the people, 
accuſtomed to their old Oracles, could not have 
the ſame confidence in theſe; nay,. I am apt to 
believe, that what inclination ſoever they had to 
the moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitions, they laughed at 


theſe new Oracles, and' in general at all the in- 


ſtitutions of the new gods: for how could they 
poſſibly imagine the eagle, which flew out of the 
funeral pile of a Roman emperor, to be the ſoul 
of that emperor, taking its flight to heaven? 
How then came it to paſs, that people were 
deceived at the firſt erection of gods and Oracles ? 
For this reaſon, as I conjecture. As for the gods, 
Paganiſm had only two principal forts of them, 
viz. the gods who were ſuppoſed to be eſſentially 
of a divine nature, and the gods which were ori- 


1 ginally of a human nature. The former ſort 


were declared gods by the wiſe men, or by the 
legiſlators with a multitude of myſteries ; and the 


q | people neither ſaw them then, nor ever before : 


The ſecond fort, though they had been men in 
the view of the world, yet they were deified by 


the natural inclination of the people, in reverence 


of their good works. They framed to themſelves 


\ 4 | a very exalted idea of the one, becauſe they ne- 
ver faw them; and of the other, becauſe they 
bed them. But they could not have that de- 


votion for a Roman emperor, who was made a 
god by order of the court, and not by the love 
of the people; and who, beſides. this, was fo 
lately a man, and known to be ſuch by the world, 
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As for the Oracles, their firſt eſtabliſhment is 
not more difficult to account for: find me but 


half a dozen perſons, whom I can perſiade that 


day-light isnot owing to the ſun, and Iwill not de. 
ſpair of whole nations embracing the ſame opini- 
on: for, be an hypotheſis ever ſo ridiculous, and 
it be but maintained for ſome time, it gains the 
character of antiquity, and is then ſufficiently 
proved. There was on the top of Parnaſſus, a 
hole, out of which iſſued an exhalation, which 
made Goats dance, and got up into the head, 
Perhaps ſomebody, whoſe head was turned with 
it, fell a talking, without krfowing what he faid, 
and ſpoke ſome truth. Immediately there muſt 
be ſomething divine fancied to be in this exhala- 
tion; and that it contained the knowlege of futu- 
tity ; then they begin to approach this hole with 
veneration, and by little and little ceremonies 
are introduced. 

Thus, in all probability, roſe the Oracle of 
Delphos. And as it owed its origin to an exhala- 
tion, which affected the head, the Pythian prieſt- 
eſs could not help being in a fury for propheſy- 
ing; though in moſt of the other Oracles fury 
was not neceſſary. 

Let an Oracle be once eſlablied, and you 
may gueſs a thouſand will follow the example; 
for, if the gods can ſpeak in one place, why 
ſhould they not do fo as well in others? The 
people ſtruck with the marvellous of the thing, 
and impatient for the profit they expect from it, 


deſire nothing more than to ſee Oracles ſet up 
every. 
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every where; and, in time, all theſe Oracles get 
the character of being ancient, which ſtands them 
in great ſtead. The new ones had no ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, ſince they were eſtabliſhed by Princes; 
whereas the people are more inclined to believe 
in what they make themſelves. 

Add to all this, that at the time of the firſt in- 
ſtitution both of the Gods and the Oracles, there 
was much greater ignorance than afterwards. 
Philoſophy was not yet known, and the moſt ex- 
travagant ſuperſtitions had met with no contradi- 
ction from thence. It is true, that thoſe we call 
the vulgar are never mighty knowing; yet the 
ignorance which they were always noted for was 
not the fame in every age. At leaſt there are 
ſome ages wherein all mankind was the vulgar, 
and thoſe times without compariſon are the moſt 
favourable for the eſtabliſhment of errors. It is 
no wonder then, that the people had a leſs eſteem 
for the new Oracles, than for the ancient ones; 
but this makes not the old Oracles better or worſe 
than the new ones. Either a Daemon went to 
lodge in the ſtatue of Hephae/tion, to deliver O- 
racles from thence, as ſoon as it pleaſed Alexan- 
der to erect one to Hephaeſtion, as to a god; or 
if the ſtatue deliver Oracles without this Daemon, 
then that of Apollo the Pythian might do ſo as 
well. Now it would ſeem very ſtrange and ſur- 
prizing, that a meer fancy of Alexander ſhould 
alone be ſufficient for putting a Daemon in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſtatue, and thereby opening a N | 
tual ſource of error to all mankind. 
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CH. Ak. 
IWhat places Oracles were eſtabliſhed at. 


\ E ſhall now enter into the detail of the 
| frauds practiſed by the prieſts ; which in- 
cludes many paſſages of ancient hiſtory that are 
very entertaining and extraordinary. 

Countries that were mountainous, and by con- 
ſequence full of holes and cavities, abounded moſt 
with Oracles. Such was Bacotia, which ancient- 
ly, as Plutarch ſays, had a very great number of 
them. By the way it is to be noted that the 
Baeotians were reckoned the moſt ſilly people in 
the world; and therefore it was a fit country for 
Oracles, being full of dunces and caves. 

I do not think that the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
Oracles was a deſigned cheat; but the common 
people fell into a degree of ſuperſtition which 
gave room ſor men of brighter parts to make an 
advantage of it. For the ſtupidity of the com- 
mon people is often ſuch as could not have been 
foreſeen ; and ſometimes they, who deceive them, 
think of nothing leſs, till they are even invited 
to impoſe upon them. And my opinion is, that 
Oracles were not at firſt placed in Baeotia, be- 
cauſe it is mountainous; but that the Oracle of 
Delphos having been erected in Baeotia, after the 
manner we have related, the others, that were 
{ct up in imitation of it in the ſame country, were 
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placed alſo in caves: becauſe the prieſts well 
knew how convenient they were for the pur poſe. 

This cuſtom afterwards ſpread itſelf almoſt e- 
very where; for the pretence of divine exhalati- 
ons rendered caves neceſſary: and beſides, caves of 
themſelves ſeem to affect one with a certain hor- 
ror, which promotes ſuperſtition. In things that 
are only contrived to make impreſſions on the i- 
magination of men, nothing is to be neglected, 
Perhaps the ſituation of Delphos contributed to 
the reputation of its being a ſacred town: It was 
built on a ſmall level which was half way up the 
mountain of Parnaſſus, and encompaſſed with 
precipices that fortified it without the help of 
art, That part of the mountain, which was a- 
bove it, had great reſemblance of a theatre; 
and the exclamations of men, and the ſound of 
the trumpets, were multiplied in the rocks. You 
muſt believe, that even the echocs were of ule 
to them. 

The convenience of the Prieſts, and the maje- 
ſty of the Oracles, did eee require 
caves; fo that there were not fo many prophe- 
tic temples in the flat country ; and where there 
were ſuch defects of ſituation, the prieſts knew 
well enough how to remedy it: for inſtead of 
natural caves they accommodated themſelves with 
artificial ones, that is to ſay, what they called 
ſanctuaries, which were a ſort of caves, the parti- 
cular reſidence of the divinity, and where none 
but the prieſts ever entered. 
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* When the Pythian prieſteſs placed herſelf 
upon the tripos, it was in her ſanctuary, an obſcure 
place at ſome diſtance from a little room, where- 
in thoſe ſtood who came to conſult the Oracle. 
The entrance of this ſanctuary was wholly cover- 
ed with branches of laurel, by which means they 
who had the liberty of approaching it, c could not 
pollibly ſee what paſſed within. 

From whence do you think proceeds the dif- 
ferent account which the ancients give of the form 

of their Oracles? It is becauſe they never ſaw 3 
waat paſled in the inſide of their temples. 

For example, they are not agreed about the 
Oracle of Dodona, and yet what ſhould the 
Greeks have known better? Ariſtotle, (as Suidas 
reports) writes, that at Dodona there were two 

columns, upon one of which there was a baſon of 
braſs, and upon the other a ſtatue of a child hold- 
ing a whip, the IJaſhes of which, being alſo of |F 
braſs, made the baſon rattle, when they were | 
moved by the wind. 

Demon (according to the ſame Suidas) fays, V| 
that the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona is all en- 
compaſſed with baſons, which, when any one is 

_ puſhed againſt the next, the motion is communi- 
cated all round to the reſt, and they make a din 
which continues for ſome time. 

Others ſay, that it was a ſounding Oak, which 
ſhook its branches and leaves when the Oracle 
was conſulted; and which declared its anſwer by 
the prieſteſſes called Dodonides. 


* Plutar. Dial. Of Oracles that were ceaſed. 
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It is plain from all this, that there was nothing 
manifeſt but the noiſe, becauſe it was heard with- 
out; but not ſeeing the inſide of the place where 
the Oracle reſided, they only knew what cauſed 
the noiſe by conjecture, and the fallacious reports 
of the prieſts. Yet hiſtory ſhews, that ſome per- 
ſons had the privilege to enter into theſe fanctu- 
aries; but they were men of no leſs quality than 
Alexander and Veſpaſian. Strabo reports from 
Calliſthenes; that Alexander entered alone with 
the Prieſt. into the ſanctuary of Ammon, and that 
all the reſt heard the Oracle only without doors. 

Tacitus alſo relates, that Veſpaſian being at 
Alexandria, and having formed a deſign upon 
the empire, would needs conſult the Oracle of 
Serapis ; but that before he entered, he made e- 
very body quit the temple; and yet for all this, 
perhaps he did not enter into the Sanctuary. 
The inſtances of this privilege are therefore very 
rare; for my author ayers that he never knew 
of any other than theſe two; unleſs. you will add 
what Tacitus ſays of Titus, to whom the prieſt 
of the Paphian Venus would only diſcover in ſe- 
eret many great things, concerning the deſigns 
he had then in hand. But yet this example is 
not ſo good a proof as that of Veſpaſian, that the 
prieſts allowed great men the liberty of entering 
into the Sanctuary of their Temples. Doubtleſs. 
they muſt have been men of great power to whom 
the prieſts could be prevailed om to diſcover their 
myſteries; but they did it only to princes, whoſe: 
en they knew it was to keep the ſecret ;; and 
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who, in the circumſtances they were then in, had 
ſome particular reaſon to extol the Oracles. 
In theſe dark ſanctuaries all the machines of the 
prieſts were hid; and they entered into them by 
paths under ground. Rafinus deſcribes the tem- 
ple of Serapis to us, as full of covered ways: 
and to bring a teſtimony ſtronger than his, do 
not the holy ſcriptures tell us how Daniel diſco- 
vered the impoſture of the prieſts of Bel, who 
bad a private paſſage into his temple, to take a- 
way the viands there offered ? This ſingle fact 
is enough, one would think, to decide the whole 
queſtion in our favour; for we there have an ac- 
count of one of the miracles of Paganiſm, which 


was the moſt univerſally believed, how that the 


gods themſelves took the pains to come and eat 
the victims. Do the ſcriptures attribute this pro- 


5 digy to Daemons? Not at all; but to the jug- 


gling prieſts. This is the only place where the 


ſcriptures give any deſcription of a Pagan mĩra- 


cle; and though they do not tell us that the reſt 
were not of the ſame nature, they give us plainly 
to underſtand that they were. After all, how 
much eaſier would it have been to perſuade the 
people that the gods deſcended into ſtatues to 
fpeak to them, and give them wholeſome inſtru- 
ctions, than that they came to eat the members 
of the goats and ſneep? and if the prieſts did 
really eat, inſtead of the gods, they might with 


much more reaſon pronounce the Oracles in their 


ſtead. vs | | 
The vaults of the ſanctuaries ſwelled the voice, 
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and cauſed rebounding echoes, which imprinted 
terror on all that heard it: you ſee allo in all the 
poets that the Pythian prieſteſs ſtrained her voice 
to a loud pitch more than human. Perhaps too 
that ſort of * trumpet which multiplies the ſound, 
was not then altogether unknown : and it may 
be, Sir Samuel Moreland only revived a ſecret, 
which the Pagan prieſts knew before him; but 
choſe rather to get profit by concealing it, than 
honour by divulging it. Father X7rker aſſures 
us, however, that AMexander had one of theſe 
trumpets, with which he made himſelf heard by 
his whole army at one ſound. 

One thing I will not omit, which, FREE but 
a trifle, ſerves todemonſtrate how much the prieſts 
were addicted to cheating. 4 From the ſanctua- 
ry, or inſide of the temples, there came out ſome- 
times a very agreeable vapour, which filed all the 
place where the conſulters were: It was the arri- 
val of the god, you muſt know, that perfumed all. 
Judge then, if men, who carried on their impo- 
{tures ſo curiouſly as to deſcend to theſe minute 
circumſtances, would negle& any thing eſſential. 


» Sir Samuel Moreland's ſpeaking: trumpet. 
t Plutarch's Dialogue of Oracles. | 
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THE HISTORY 
CHAP. XIIT. 


Oracles. 


HE prieſts neglected no Rind of precaution; 

and therefore they appointed certain days on 
which no man was permitted to conſult the Ora- 
cle. This had a myſterious air, which goes a 
great way in ſuch matters; but the chief advan- 
tage which they reaped from it,. was, that they 
could put you off with this pretext till another 
time, if they had no mind to give you any an- 
ſwer; or that during this time of ſilence they] 
took their meaſures and made their preparati- | 


On occaſion of theſe pretended inaufpicious |® 
days, there was delivered to Alexander one of the 
pleaſanteſt Oracles that ever was. He went to 
Delphos to conſult the god; when the prieſteſs, | 
pretending that. it was.not a proper time for it; 
would not enter into the Temple. Alexander, 
who was very rough, took her by the arm to 
lead her in by force; whereupon ſhe cried out, 
© Ah my ſon, you are not to be reſiſted. I deſire 
© no more (ſays Alexander) this Oracle is enough 
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© for me. c 
But the Prieſts had another ſecret to gain time 

when they pleaſed. Before the Oracle was con- b 

fulted, there was a neceſſity of ſacrificing; andif I 


rn 7 


me entrails of the victims were not lucky, the 
God was not yet in a humour to anſwer. Who 
ſhould be the judges of thoſe entrailsbut the prieſts, 
who, as it appears by many examples, were com- 
monly alone too when they examined them? 
And they often demanded a new ſacrifice, though 
the animal already offered had the beſt heart and 
liver that could be wiſhed. 

What were called the myſteries and ſecret ce- 
remonies of a God, were, without doubt, one of 
ble beſt artifices the Prieſts could have invented 
por their ſecurity : and yet they could not fo well 
W hide their juggle, but that the cheat was ſuſpe- 
ted by many perſons ; and therefore they con- 
trived among themſelves to eſtabliſh certain my- 
ſteries, which engaged thoſe that were initiated in- 
to them, to inviolable ſecrecy. 

It is true, there were ſuch myſteries in thoſe 
Temples where there were no Oracles ; but ma- 
ny of the Oracle Temples had them : as for in- 
ſtance that of Delphos. Plutarch, in the Dia- 
logue ſo often quoted, ſays, that there was no per- 
ſon in Delphos, nor in all that country, that was 
not initiated into the myſteries; ſo that all had a 
dependance on the Prieſts; and if any one had 
Lared to have opened his mouth againſt them, he 
1 would have been branded for an Atheiſt, and a 
Wo wicked man; and involved in troubles which he 
could never have got quit of. 

If there had been no ſuch myſteries, the inha- 
bitants of Delphos would have been“ always ob- 
liged ta have concealed the knavery of their 
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Prieſts; for Delphos was a City which had no o- 


ther revenue but that of its Temple, and ſubſiſt. 


ed only by its Oracles; but the Prieſts ſecured 
the people to themſelves ſtill more, by the dou- 
ble tie of ſuperſtition and intereſt. If a man had 


given the Oracles an ill name, in ſuch a town, he 


would have had a fine time of it! 
They who were initiated into their myſteries, 


gave ſecurity for their diſcretion; for they were 


obliged to make a confeſſion to their Prieſts of 
all the moſt private actions of their lives: and 
then the poor novices became petitioners to their 


' Prieſts to keep them ſecret. 


But a Lacedaemonian, who was going to be i. 
nitiated into the myſteries of Samothrace, ſaid 
bluntly to the Prieſts: If I have committed a. 
ny crimes, ſurely the Gods are not ignorant of 
© them, 


Another reaſoned moch ! in the ſame manner: 


© 1s it to You, or to God, we ought to confels 
© our crimes ?? It is to God, ' ſays the prieſt. © Well 
© then, retire,” ſaid the Lacedaemonian, and II 
© confeſs them to God. Theſe Lacedaemonians 
were not extremely devout. But might not there 
have been ſome man wicked enough to make a 


ſham confeſſion, for the ſake of being initiated | 
into their myſteries, and then diſcover all the Wl 


folly of them, and expoſe the impoſture of the 
prieſts? | 
I believe that this misfortune might have hap- 


pened, and that the prieſts uſed all poſſible means 
to prevent it: they plainly ſaw with whom they "i 
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had to do; and, I will warrant you, the two La- 


5 cedaemonians, whom we have mentioned, were 
a not admitted. Beſides, they had declared the E- 
u. picureans incapable of being initiated into the 
40 f myſteries, becauſe they were men who made it 
5 1 their buſineſs to ridicule them; and I do not be- 
lieve they ever delivered out Oracles to them: 
. nor was it very difficult to diſcover them; for all 
Sh the Greeks, who applied themſelves ever ſo little 
9 to literature, made choice of ſome ſect of Philoſo- 
> phy, and took a ſurname from that ſect, almoſt 
5 like that which we aſſume from an eſtate. For 
5 example, there were three Demetriuſès thus di- 
DT, ſtinguiſhed ; viz. Demetrius the Cynic, Demetri- 
a0 zs the Stoic, and Demetrius the Peripatetic. 
5 The cuſtom of excluding the Epicureans from 
er all myſteries, was ſo general, and ſo neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of things ſacred, that it was made uſe 
_ of by that grand impoſtor, whoſe life Lucian de- 
ef ſcribes ſo agreeably ; I mean that Alexander, who 
= impoſed upon the Greeks ſo long with his ſer- 
PI pents: he alſo added the Chriſtians to the Epi- 
5 cureans; for he thought one no better than the 
ere other: and before he began his ceremonies, he 
-: | always cried, Let the Chriſtians be turned out. To 
ed (lf whom the people anſwered, ina kind of chorus, 
we Let the Epicureans be put out alſo. Nay, he 
me did far worſe than all this; for ſeeing himſelf 
WF tormented by theſe two ſorts of people, who tho? 
BE E puſhed by different intereſts, yet conſpiredto turn 
his ceremonies into ridicule, he declared that Pon- 


%, where he then lived, was full of wicked peo- 
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ple; and that the god, whoſe prophet he was, 
would ſpeak no more, if they were not turned 
out of it; and upon this he fell foul upon the E- 
picureans and the Chriſtians too. 

The Apollo of Daphne, in the ſuburbs of An- 
tioch, was under the ſame uneaſineſs, when in 
the time of Julian the apoſtate he anſwered all 
thoſe who aſked him the cauſe of his ſilence, that 
it was to be imputed to certain dead bodies inter- 
red in the neighbourhood. Theſe were the bo- 
dies of chriſtian martyrs, and particularly St, 
Babilas. Now it is the current opinion, that the 
preſence of theſe bodies of the bleſſed deprived 
the Daemons of the power of ſpeaking in the O- 
racle ; but it is more probable, that the great con- 
courſe of chriſtians to the ſepulchres of theſe mar- 
tyrs incommoded the Prieſts of Apollo, who did 
not care that ſuch clear ſighted enemies ſhould be 
witneſſes of their actions; and that they endea- 
voured by this falſe Oracle, to obtain of the Pa- 
gan Emperor, that he would cauſe the bodies, of 
which the god complained, to be caſt out from 


. thence. 


But let us return to the artifices of the Prieſts, 
of which the Oracles were full: and to compre- 
hend in one ſingle reflection all that might be 
made upon them, let any one tell me, why the 
Daemons could not predict what was to come, 
unleſs they were in holes, in caves, and 
in obſcure places? And why they did never ani- 
mate a ſtatue, in ſome croſs-roads, expoſed on all 


ſides to the view of every body? 
It 
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It may perhaps be ſaid, that thoſe Oraclcs 
which were given in anſwer to ſcaled letters, and 
thoſe eſpecially; that were delivered by dreams, 
could not have been without Daemons; but it 
will be very eaſy for us to ſhew, that they had no- 
thing in them more marvellous than the reſt, 


CHAP. xIV. 


2f Gracles that were delivered in anſiuer to ſeal. 
ed letters, 


T HE Prieſts were not ſo ſcrupulous as to be a- 
fraid of unſealing the letters that were brought 
to them. They were to be laid firſt upon the al- 
tar; then the temple was ſnut; which the Prieſts 
knew very well how to enter, without being per- 
ceived. Or elſe, the letters were to be put into 
the hands of the Prieſts, that they might ſleep 
upon them, and receive in a dream the anſwer, 
that was' to be returned to them. And in both 
caſes, they had leiſure and liberty to open them 
privately, For the doing this, they had ma- 
ny ſecret arts, ſome of which we ſee practiſed by 
the falſe prophet of Lucian. And they are to be 
ſeen in Lucian himſelf, by any one that has the 
curioſity to know how the letters of the ancients 
were to be unſealed, without its being perceived. 
Certainly, they made uſe of ſome of theſe ſe- 
crets, to open the letter that the Governor of 
Cilicia (of whom Plutarch ſpeaks) had ſent to the 
H 
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Oracle of Mop/us, which was at Malla, a city of | 
that province. The Governor knew not what to 


think of the gods; for he was poſſeſſed by the 
Epicureans with many doubts, which they had 
put into his head: he reſolved therefore, as Ply- 
tarch pleaſantly obſerves, to ſend a ſpy among 
the deities, to learn what they were: ſo he gave 
him a letter very carefully ſealed, to carry to the 
Oracle of Mopſus. This envoy ſlept in the tem- 
ple, where he ſaw in a dream a comely man, 
who ſaid to him, Black. He carried back this an- 
ſwer to the Governor; an anſwer which ſeemed 
very ridiculous to all the Epicureans of his court; 
but himſelf was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and 
wonder at it; and openinghisletter before them, 
he ſhewed them what he had written; which 
was this queſtion: © Shall I ſacrifice a white or a 


black ox to you?' After this miracle, he was all 


his life very much devoted to the God Mopſus, 
We will hereafter diſcover to you the myſtery 
of the dream; but it is ſufficient at preſent to ob- 
ſerve, that it is highly probable, that the letter 
was opened and {kilfully ſealed again. There 
was a neceſſity of carrying it to the temple ;' but 
ifa Daemon was to make the anſwer, it was need- 
leſs for the governot to ſend it. 

If the Prieſts durſt not venture to open the 
letters, then they endeavoured, by their cunning, 


to diſcover what men came to the Oracle about; 


for they were commonly perſons of note, who 
had ſome favourite deſign or paſſion that was 
pretty well known abroad. And the prieſts had 


ay 
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ſo much converſation with them about the ſa- 
crifices, or: by reaſon of the delays that were 
to be uſed, before the Oracle anſwered, that 
it was not difficult to draw from their 
own mouths,. or at leaſt to conjecture what 
was their errand: they made them of- 
fer one ſacrifice after another, till they had 
got light into their affairs: they put them alſo 
into the hands of certain pet ty officers of the tem- 
ple, who,--under pretence of ſhewing them the 
antiquities, the ſtatues, the paintings, and the offer. 
| [WW ings, found the art of making them blab out their 
buſineſs. Theſe antiquaries, like thoſe of that 
| I calling now in Italy, were in all the temples of 
any note. They had learnt by heart all the mi- 
racles that were performed there; they made a 
pompous diſplay of the power and miracles of 
the God, and they told you a long ſtory of every 
preſent that had been conſecrated to him. And 
therefore, Lucian ſays very pleaſantly, that all 
the men of this ſort lived and ſubſiſted only on 
fibles ; and that in Greece they would have been 
very ſorry to have been told truths, though it had 
coſt them nothing. If they who came to conſult 
the Oracle did not tattle, were their ſervants ſi- 
lent? You muſt know, that in an Oracle-town, 
there were ſcarce any perſons but Oracle-offi- 
cers: ſome were Prophets and Prieſts; others 
poets, who put into verſe the Oracles which were 
delivered in proſe; others, meer Interpreters; o- 
thers, little Sacrificers, who offered up the victims, 
and examined their intrails; others, ſellers of per- 
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others antiquaries; and, in fine, others were but 


enriched. Now all theſe people were in the in- 
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fumes and incenſe, or of beaſts for the ſacrifices; 


inn-keepers, whom the great reſort of ſtrangers 


S 


tereſts of the Oracle and the God: and if by the 
means of the ſervants belonging to theſe ſtran- 
gers, they diſcovered any thing worth knowing, 
you need not en but N told the prieſts 
of it. 

The Pede bob; 8 * ſt up 
his Oracle in Pontus, had correſpondents as far 
as Rome itſelf, who ſent him an account of 
the moſt ſecret affaits of: thoſe who came to con- 
ſult him. | | | 

By this means anſwers might! be returned even 
without receiving letters. And ſuch methods 
were doubtleſs ſettled by the prieſts of the Apollo of 
Claros, if it be true, that it was ſufficient only to 
tell them the names of thoſe that conſulted them. 
Tacitus ſpeaks thus of them in his ſecond book 
of Annals: * Germanicus went to conſult 51/5 
© of Claros, where a woman does not deliver the 
* Oracles as at Delphos; but a man choſe out of 
« certain families, and generally of Miletus, you = 
need tell him only the number and names of - 
© them that come to conſult him; and then he | 
« retires into a grotto, and having taken ſome 
© water from a certain ſecret fountain there, he 
© anſwers, you in verſe, to whatever you have in 
* your thoughts, * oſten he is very igno- 

© rant. 
Here we may obſerve, that * Oracle of Del- 
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phos was committed to the management of a wo- 
man, becauſe ſhe had nothing elſe to do there, 
but to act as if poſſeſſed with a devil; but becauſe 
that of Claros had more difficulty in it, therefore 
a man only was to be intruſted with it. We 
may further remark, that the ignorance of the 
prophet, on which the marvellous of the Oracle 
does in great part depend, could not be very ea- 
ſily diſcovered; and that the Daemon of the O- 
racle, as much à Daemon as he Was, could not 
diſpenſe with the knowlege of the names of thoſe 
who conſulted him. But we are not come to that 
yet; it is ſufficient to have ſhewn how they could 
anſwer, not only unſealed letters, but even pri- 
vate thoughts, Tr is true, they could not anſwer 


to'the thoughts of every body, and what the prieſt 


of Claros did for e he could not do for 


à meer citizen of Rome. 
ie 


CHAP, AV. 


of 1 deli vered 3 in dreams. 
H E' number Joi which were deliver- 
ed in dreams is very great; for this way had 
more of the marvellous in it than any other, and' 
yet was not very difficult in the practice. The 
moſt famous of all theſe Oracles was that of 7ro- 
phonins in Bacotia. Trophonius was but a ſim- 
ple hero; but his Oracle was delivered with more 
ceremony than thoſe of any God. Paigſunias 
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ſo lucky, yet it would not do; for the deciſive in- 


ſource of the river, and there they made them 
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himſelf, who had been to conſult it, and who 
had paſſed through all its ceremonies, has left 
us a very ample deſcription of it: and 1 believe, 
an exact abrigement of it will not be diſagreea- 
ble to the reader. 

Before any body n into "bp FR of 
Trophonius, they were obliged to pals a certain 
number of days in a little kind of chapel, called, 
* The Chapel of good Fortune, and of the good 
Genius.“ During this time they uſed expiati- 
ons of ail ſorts; they abſtained from hot bath: 
ings; they waſhed very often in the river Her. 
cynas; they ſacrificed to Trophonius and all his 
family, to Apollo, to Jupiter ſurnamed the king, 
to Saturn, to 711.9, to an European Ceres, who 
had been nurſe to Trophonius ; and they lived on- 
ly upon the fleſh, of the ſacrifices, which proba- 
bly was all that the Prieſts lived upon. The in- 
trails of all theſe victims were to be examined, 
to ſee if Trophonius thought fit to admit them 
into his den; but if the omens had been ever 


trails were thoſe of a certain Ram, which was to 
be ſacrificed laſt; and if they were favourab!:, [ 
then the conſulters were led in the night to the | 
river Hercynas, where two children about thir- | 
teen or fourteen years old rubbed all their bodies 
over with oil; then they conducted them to the 


drink of two ſorts of waters; thoſe of Lethe, 
which obliterated all the prophane thoughts that 
beſore poſſeſſed them; and thofe of Mnemoſyne, 
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7D ORAEGLES: 3r 
which had the virtue to make them remember 
whatſoever they ſhould ſee in the facred den. 
After all. theſs preparatives, they were ſhewed 
the ſtatue of Trophonius, to which they made their 
prayers; and then they were covered with a lin- 
en veſt; which was girt about them with certain 


ſacred fillets, and at laſt 7 went to the O- 


racle. 
The Oracle 9 upon a mountain and was 


encompaſſed, with a wall of white ſtones, upon 
which were erected obeliſks of braſs; within this 
circle was a cave, of the ſhape of an oven, cut out 


by by the hand of man, whoſe entrance was fo ſtrait, 


that they did not deſcend into it by ſtairs, but by 
little ladders, and when they were come to the 
bottom, they found another little cave, whoſe en- 
trance was alſo narrow: here they.laid themſelves 
flat on the ground, and took into each hand cer- 
tain compoſitions of honey, which they were ob- 
liged to carry; then they put their feet within 
the opening of the little cave, and immediately 
perceived themſelves pulled! into it twith very great 
force and agility. _ 

There it was that things, to come were A 
ed; but not to all in the ſame manner; for ſome 
ſaw, others only heard. After this they came 
out of the den, creeping on the ground as they 


entered in, with their feet foremoſt. Immediate- 


ly they were put into the chair of Mmnemeſyne, 


where they were aſked what they had ſeen or 


heard? Thence they were led back into the Cha- 
pel of the good Genius, being ſtill quite amazed 
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and ſenſeleſs; but recovering their ſenſes by lit. 
tle and little, they began to be able to laugh; for 
till then the grandeur of the myſteries, and the 
divinity with which they were filled, had made 
them very grave; though, for 'my part, I think 
one may wonder how they could retain their 
gravity ſo long. je 

Pauſanias tells us, that there never was but 
one man who entered into the den of Trephoni- 
, and did not come out again: this was a cer- 
tain ſpy that Demetrius ſent thither; to ſee if there 
were any thing in that holy place worth the 
plundering. The body of this poor creature was 
afterwards found afar off from thence; for it had 
not been thrown « out from the fered hole of the 
A eee eite e 
It is very 5 fig us to make Welcome 1 upon 

all this; for what leiſure had not the prieſts, dur- 
ing all the different ſacrifices they obliged men 
to make, to examine if they were qualified for 
entrance into this facred den? for certainly Tro- 
phonius made choice of his men, and did not re- 
ceive every body. How did all theſe waſhings, 
expiations, and night-walkings, and theſe paſſa- 
ges into theirnarrow, dark caves, fill mens minds 
with ſuperſtition, dread, and fear? how many 
machines were ſet at work in thoſe dark places? 
the ſtory of Demetrius's ſpy aſſures us, that there 
was no ſecurity in the den for. thoſe. who came 
not thither with honeſt intentions; and that be- 
&des the ſacred paſſage into it, which was known 
to: every body, there was a ſecret one, which was 
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known only to the prieſts. When men were 
drawn in by their feet, it was doubtleſs done by 
cords, which they were far from perceiving; for 
they could not put their hands to feel what it was 
that drew. them, becauſe they were embaraſſed 
with. thoſe compoſitions of honey, which they 
were obliged not to let go.. Perhaps too thofe 
caves: were full of perfumes and odours, which 
diſturbed the brain; and the waters of Lethe and 
Mnemoſyne were alſo, it is probable, prepared 
for the ſame effect, to ſay nothing of the ſights 
and the noiſes which they might be terrified with- 
al. When they came out from thence quite di- 
ſtrated, they talked of what they had ſeen or 
heard to people, who, taking advantage of the 
diſorder, collected what they pleaſed, changed it 
as they thought fitting, and, in 2 fine, e in- 
terpreted it their own way. 

Add to all this, that of thoſe Oracles which B 
delivered by dreams, ſome required a preparati- 
on by faſting, as that of Amphiarus * in Attica: 
that if your dreams could not receive a probable 
interpretation, they made you ſleep over again 
in the temple; that they never failed to ſill your 
head with fancies fit to make you dream of gods 
and extraordinary things: and that, for the moſt 
part, they made you ſleep upon the ſkins of the 
victims, which perhaps were rubbed with ſome 
drug, which had an effect on the brain. 

But when the prieſts, ſlee ping upon the ſealed 
letters, had themſelves prophetic dreams, the 
* Philoftratus, lib. 2. Life of Apollonius. 
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matter is ſtill more explicable. Indeed the 
care the Pagan prieſts took to hide their impo- 
ſtures was ſuperfluous; for if men were eredu- 
lous and ſtupid enough to content themſelvcs 
with their dreams, and to give credit to them, 
there was no neceſſity of letting others dream: 
and the prieſts might have reſerved this privilege 
to themſelves alone, without any blame; for, 
conſidering what ſort of people they Were hom 


they had to do withal, it was doing: them too 


much honour to cheat them with nen and 
addreſs. | | 
Will you believe, that there was, in Achaia®, * 
an Oracle of Mercury, which was delivered in 
this manner? After many ceremonies, they whil: 
pered the God in the ear, and aſked him what 
queſtion they pleaſed. Then they ſtopt their own 
ears with their hands, went out- of the temple, 
and the firſt words heard after they were come 
out, were taken to be the anſwer of the god. But 
to the end that the prieſts, might the more eaſily 
cauſe them to hear what they pleaſed, without 


being diſcovered, this Oracle wah e deem 
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The Ambiguity of the Oracles. 


NE of the greateſt ſecrets of the Oracles, 
and one of the things which plainly ſhews 
that they yere managed by men, is the ambigui- 
ty of the, anſwers, and the art that was uſed to 
accommodate them to all events that might hap- 
pen. 

When Alexander fell ſick on a ſudden at 
Babylon, ſome of his principal courtiers went to 
paſs a night in the temple of Serapis, to inquire 
of that god, if it were not proper for them to 
bring their king to him for a cure. T he god an- 
ſwered, that it was better for him to remain 
where he was. Serapis judged rightly; for if he 
had adviſed the bringing Alexander to him, and 
he had died by the way, or in the temple itſelf, 
what would they not have ſaid? Bat if the king 
recovered his health at Babylon, what a reputati- 
on it would have been to the Oracle! If he di- 
ed, it might be ſaid it was for his advantage to 
die after the conqueſts he could neither augment. 


nor preſerve. There was a neceſſity of adhering 
to the laſt con ſtruction, which did, not fail to 


prove to the advantage of Serapis, as ſoon as Ale- 
xander was dead. | 
Macrbius ſays, that when 7 rajan "My a de- 


» '* Arrian, lib. 7. 
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ſign of attacking the Parthians, he was deſired 
to conſult the Oracle of the city Heliopolis about 
it, to which he need only ſend a ſealed letter. 
Now, though Trajan put no great confidence in 
Oracles, yet he ſent a ſealed letter thither, in 
which there was nothing written, and the anſwer 
was alſo a blank, Trajan, being now convinced 
of the divinity of Oracles, ſends another ſealed 
letter, in which he demands of the god, whether 
he ſhould return to Rome, after he had finiſhed 
the war he had undertaken ? The god ordered a 
vine, which was one of the offerings of his tem- 
ple, to be cut in pieces, and carried to Trajan. 
The event, ſays Macrobius, was quite conforma- 
ble to the Oracle; for Trajan dying in this war, 
his bones, which were repreſented by the broken 
vine, were carried back to Rome. | 
All the world knew for certain that the empe- 
ror deſigned to make war with the Parthians, and 
that this was the only buſineſsabout which he con- 
ſtilted the Oracle: and the Oracle was ſocunning, 
as to return him an allegorical anſwer, and ſo ge- 
neral a one, that it could not fail of being true 
For if Trajan had returned to Rome victorious, 
though wounded, or having loſt a part of his 
ſoldiers; if he were overcome, and his army put 
to flight; if any diviſion had happened in it, or 
any mutiny amongſt the Parthians; if any had 
happened at Rome in the abſence of the empe- 
ror; if the Parthians had been totally defeated, 
or only in part; or had been abandoned by any 
of their allies; this broken vine was wonderfully 
adapted 


| ) 2» 
adapted to either of theſe different caſes; and it 
had been unhappy indeed if one of them had not 
fallen out. Yet I believe the bones of the empe- 
ror that were carried to Rome, and by which 
they explained the Oracle, were for all that the 
only thing of which the Oracle had no thought. 

This vine puts me in mind of a kind of Ora- 
cle that accommodated itſelf to every thing, an 
Oracle of which, as Apulezus tells us, the prieſts 
of the goddeſs of Syria were the inventors. They 
made two verſes, the ſenſe whereof was this : 


The oxen, yoR'd together, cut the earth, 
To male the fields produce a fruitful birth, 


Now there was no queſtion, which they could 
not anſwer with theſe two verſes. For, if they 
were confulted upon a marriage, it was the ſame 
thing, Oxen yoked together, and fruitful fields.” 
If they were conſulted about the purchaſe of any 
land, there are oxen to till it, and fruitful fields.” 
If about a journey; the oxen are yoked together, 
and quite ready to ſet out, © and the ff uitful fields? 
promiſed great gain. If one went to war, do 
not * theſe oxen under the yoke” clearly ſignify, 
chat you (ball put your enemies under the yoke? 
Probably, this goddeſs of Syria did not love to 
talk much, and had found out the way to ſatisfy 
all queſtions with one ſingle anſwer. . 

They, who received theſe ambiguous Oracles, 
took the pains very willingly to juſtify them, by 

I 
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adapting the ſucceſs to the prediction. And often, t 
that which had but one ſenſe in the intention of! 
the pronouncer of the Oracle, was after the event 
found to have two. And the impoſtor could de. 
pend on thoſe whom he cheated for ſaving his t 
honour. Thus, when Alexander, the pſeudo. t 
prophet, was aſked by Ratilianus, what precep- : 
tors he ſhould provide for his ſon? he anſwered, : 
that he ſhould let him have Pythagoras and Ho. BY i 
mer. Rutilianus took it in the plain ſenſe, that AY a 
he ſhould ſtudy philoſophy and the Belles Let. 
tres. The young man dying a few days after, { 
they repreſented to Rutilianus, that his prophet I i 
} was very much miſtaken: but Rutilianus found 
1 out with very great ſubtilty that the death of his ÞY t 
i ſon was foretold by the Oracle, becauſe it appoint. | 1: 
ly ed Pythagoras and Homer, WA: were both dead, Þt 4: 
| for his preceptors. Au 
by c 
ls CHAP. XVIL a 
[4 | The cheats of the Oracles fully expoſed. * 
| | a 
T is now needleſs to detect the cunning of the 4 q 
prieſts by arguments that might be thought too 4 1 
refined. The time has been when they were dil | 
covered to the eyes of the whole world, viz. when il fl 
the Chriſtian religion triumphed publicly over Pa- Bl © 
ganitin under the chriſtian emperors . 8 
Yheodoret ſays, that Theophilus, biſhop of A!:- p 


a2:4G 1a, ſhewed the inhabitants of that town, 


1 OF E — 8& 
ten, we hollow ſtatues, into which the prieſts private 
1 of MY !y crept to deliver their Oracles. 


_ When, by order of Conſtantine, the temple of 
de. Eſculapius at Ægea in Cilicia was pulled down, 
his 1 they chaſed thence, (ſays Euſebius, in the life of 


do- this emperor,) © not a God, nor a Daemon, but 
ep * the cheat, that had ſo long impoſed on the cre- 
ed, © dulity of the people.“ He adds, in general, that 
Hi. in the demoliſhed idols, they found no Gods at 
hat ” all, nor Daemons, nor ſo much as a melancholy 


et. 
het : 
ind i 
his 
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ad, | b 


ſhade, or obſcure ſpectre, but only ſome hay, or 
ſtraw, or ordure, or the bones of dead men. It 
is from him that we learn the ſtory of Theotech- 
nus, who conſecrated in the city of Antioch a ſta- 
tue to Jupiter, god of friendſhip; which doubt- 
leſs he contrived to deliver Oracles, ſince Euſe- 
bius ſays, that there were prophets belonging to 
this god. Theotechnus by this means got ſuch 
credit, that Maximin made him governor of the 
whole province. But Licinius coming to Antioch, 
and ſuſpecting the impoſture, cauſed the prieſts 
and prophets of this new Jupiter to be 
put to the torture; whereupon they confeſſed all, 
and both they and their accomplices were put to 
death, their maſter Theotechnus ſuffering fiiſt. 
The ſame Euſebius in the fourth book of his E- 
vangelical Preparation, ſays alſo, that in his time, 
the moſt famous prophets amongſt the Pagans, 
and their moſt celebrated divines, of whom ſome 
were alſo magiſtrates of their cities, were compel- 
led by torments to diſcover all the apparatus of 
dhe cheats of the Oracles. If we were now to 
T4 
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treat of what the old chriſtians believed of them, 
a.l theſe paſſages of Euſebius would, in my opi- 
nion, decide the queſtion. They admitted Dae. 
mons indeed in a certain general ſyſtem, which 
ferved for their diſputes ; but when they came to 
a particular point of fact, they ſpoke little of them, 
or rather flatly rejected them. 

I do not believe, that there can be better wit- 
neſſes againſt the Daemons, than the Pagan prieſts 
themſel ves, and after what they have laid down, 
the thing ſeems to me to be clearly determined. 
1 will only therefore add one chapter concerning 
Lots; not to diſcover the impoſture of them, for 
that is comprehended in what we have already 
ſaid of Oracles; and beſides it is ſufficiently ap- 
parent of itſelf; but that I may not omit a ſpe- 
cies of Oracles very famous in antiquity. 


CHAS. AV 
Of the Lots. 


OT is the effect of chance, and, as it were, 
the deciſion, or the Oracle of fortune. But 
lots are the inſtruments made uſe of, to know 
what this deciſion is. | 
Theſe lots for the moſt part were a kind of 
dice, whereon were ingraven certain characters, 


or words, the explication of which was to be 


ſought for in tables made for that purpoſe. The 
manner of uſing theſe lots was various: in ſome 
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temples they caſt them out of their hand, in o- 
thers they were thrown out of an urn; from 
whence came this phraſe ſo common with the 
Greeks, The lot is fallen” | 

This throwing of the dice was always uſhered 
in by ſacrifices, and abundance of ceremonies. 
The prieſts, as it is probable, knew how to cog 
the dice; but if they would not take that pains, 
they need only let them run as they would, ſince 
they were always maſters of the explanation, 

* The Lacedaemonians went one day to con- 
ſult the lots of Dodona, upon a war that they were 
undertaking ; for beſides the ſpeaking oaks, the 
doves, the baſons, and the Oracle, there were al- 
ſo lots at Dodona. Aſter all the ceremonies were 
paſt, juſt as they were going to caſt the lots, with 
a great deal of reſpe& and veneration, a monkey 
of the king of the Moloſſi, being got into the tem- 
ple, turned the urn and lots topſy-turvy ; upon 


Þ | this the frighted prieſteſs told the Lacedaemoni- 


ans, that they ought not to think of conquering, 
but only how to ſave themſelves. And all wri- 
ters ſay, that the Lacedaemonians never received 
a more unlucky preſage. 

The moſt famous lots of all were thoſe of Prae- 


neſte and Antium, two little towns in Italy. 


At Praeneſte was Fortune, and at Antium 
were the Fortunes, which were ſtatues that mov- 
ed of themſelves, (according to the teſtimony of 
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Macrobius book 1. chap. 23.) and whoſe diffe- 
rent motions, either ſerved for anſwers, or de- 
clared whether it was fitting to conſult the lots, 
or not. 

A paſſage in Cicero's ſecond book of Divinati- 
on, which tells us, that they conſulted the lots of 
Praeneſte, with the conſent of Fortune, implies, 
that the ſtatue of Fortune could move its head, 
or give ſome other ſign of its intention. 

We find alſo, that there were other ſtatues, 
which had this very ſame faculty. Diodorus Si- 
culus and Quintus Curtius ſay, that Jupiter Ham- 
mon was carried by fourſcore prieſts in a kind of 
golden chair of ſtate, to which hung cups of ſil- 
ver; that he was followed by a great number of 
wo:nen and maids, who ſung hymns in the lan- 
guage of the country; and that this god, ſo car- 
ried by his prieſts, conducted them, by ſome mo- 
tions, which way he would have them go. 

The god of Heliopolis in Syria, according to 
Mucnobius, did the ſame: all the difference was, 
that he would be carried by men of the beſt qua- 
Iity in the province, and ſuch as had a long time 
lived in perfect continence, and had their heads 
ſhaved, | 

Lucian, in his treatiſe of the goddeſs of Syria, 
ſays, that he once ſaw an 4pcl/; ſtill more mira- 


culous, who, being carried on the ſhoulders of his 
prieſts, took it in his head to leave them below 


on the earth, and to mount himſelf into the 
ſries. And this, in the fight of ſuch a man as 


| Lucian, is of conſequence. 
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But I am ſo tired with diſcovering the cheats of 
theſe Pagan prieſts, and am ſo convinced my 
reader is as weary of hearing it, that I will not 
ſpend any time in conſidering how it was that 
they made the puppets dance. 

In the eaſt, the Lots were arrows, and to this 
day the Turks and Arabians make uſe of them 
in the ame manner. The prophet £z-4tel ſays, 
that Nebuchadnezzar mingled his arrows agatnſt 
Ammon and Jeruſalem, and that the predicting 
arrow flew againſt Jeruſalem ; a fine way of de- 
ciding the queſtion againſt which of the two nati- 
ons he ſhonld make war. 

In Greece and Italy, they often drew the lows 
from ſome famous poet, as Homer or Euripides : 
and what firſt preſented itſelf at the opening of : 
the book, was looked upon to be the decree of 
heaven, Hiſtory furniſhes us with a thouſand 
examples of this kind. 

It is alſo evident, that about two hundred years 
after the death of Virgil, they ſet a great value 
on his verſes, and began to believe them prophe- 
tic, and to uſe them inſtead of the ancient lots 
of Praeneſte. * Alexander Severus, as yet a pri- 
vate man, at a time when the emperor Helio- 
gabalus was not -much his friend, received this 
anſwer in the temple of Praeneſte out of Virgil, 


Si qua fata afpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. 


* Tampridius, 
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If you can vanquiſh deſtiny, | 
The great Marcellus you ſhall be. 


Here my author remembers, that Rabelais men- 
tions the Sortes Virgilianae, Virgilian Lots, 
which Panurgus conſulted on his marriage ; and 
he judges that paſſage of the book as learned as 
it is agreeable and jocoſe. He ſays, that the trifles 
and follies of Rabelais are many times of more 
avail, than the moſt ſerious diſcourſes of others. 
I would not forget this elogy, becauſe it is a thing 
very ſingular to meet with, in the midſt of a 
treatiſe of Oracles that is full of knowlege and e- 
rudition. It is certain that Rabelais had a great 
deal of wit and reading, and a particular art of 
treating learned things as trifles, and of relating 
filly ſtories without being tireſome to his reader. 
And it is a misfortune that he lived not in an age 
that would have obliged him to more chaſtity 


and politeneſs. 
Theſe lots were afterwards in uſe among! 


_ Chriſtians, who conſulted the holy ſcriptures for 
that purpoſe, as the Pagans did their poets. St. 
Anguſtin, in his one hundred and nineteenth e- 
piſtle to Januarius, ſeems not to diſapprove it, 
unleſs it be done for ſome ſecular affair. Grego- 
7y of Tours tells us himſelf what his practice was: 
he paſſed ſeveral days in faſting and prayer; af- 
terwards he went to the tombof St. Martin, where 
he opened ſome book of the ſcripture as his fan- 
cy led him, and took the firſt paſſage which offer- 
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ed itſelf to his view for the anſwer of God; and 
if this paſſage made nothing for his purpoſe, then 
he opened the bible in another place. 

Others took the firſt thing they heard ſung 
when they entered into the church, for a di- 
vine lot. | 

But who would believe that the emperor * He- 
raclius, deliberating in what place he ſhould 
winter his army, ſhould determine it by this kind 
oflot? He purified his army for three days, and 
afierwards opened the book of the goſpels, and 
there found that Albania was marked out for his 
winter quarters. Was that an affair of which a 
man could hope for a deciſion in the ſcriptures? 

At laſt indeed the church has quite baniſhed 
this ſuperſtition, but it took up a great deal of 
time firſt: for when once our minds are poſſeſſ- 
ed with an error, it is long before it can be era- 
dicated, if ever. 


* Cedrenus. 


The End of the firſt Diſertation. 
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That the Oracles did not ceaſe at the coming «of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 
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T E greateſt difficulty that regards Oracles 

is now ſurmounted, ſince we have proved 
that Daemons were not at all concerned in them, 
And conſcquentiy, as Oracles ſignify fo little to 
the Chriſtian religion, it is not very material to 
prove whether they ceaſed preciſely at the com- 


ing of Fe/us Chriſt, or not. 
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The weakneſs of the arguments in ſupport of the 
opinion, that the Oracles ceaſed at the coming 


of Feſus Chriſt, 


THAT which induced moſt men to believe 
that the Oracles ceaſed at the coming of Fe- 
is Chri/t, was the prediction by the Oracles them- 
ſelves of their own ſilence; and the confeſſion of 

| the heathens, who about the time of Jeſus Chriſt 
often declared that they were ceaſed. 

We have already ſeen the impoſture of thoſe 
pretended Oracles, in which a Daemon that was 


| ſtruck dumb, ' ſaid himſelf that he was dumb. 


Theſe Oracles were either feigned by the toogreat 
zeal of the Chriſtians, or too eaſily received by 
their credulity. | | 

I will recite one of thoſe Oracles, upon which 
Euſebius ſapports his opinion, that the birth of 
Jeſus Chriſt ſilenced the Oracles. It is taken 
from Porphyrius; and Euſebius never fails of 
making all the advantage he can of the teſtimo- 
ny of this enemy. 

*I will declare to you the truth concerning 
* the Oracles both of Delphos and Claros, (ſaid 
* Apollo to his prieſts.) In times paſt there came 
© from the boſom of the earth an infinite number 
* of Oracles and fountains, and exhalations, which 
© inſpired people with divine fury; but the earth, 
* by the continual changes which time makes in 
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© it, has reimbibed into itſelf all thoſe fountains, 
© exhalations and Oracles: and there remains 
© now no more but the waters of Mycale in the 
© Didymean fields, and thoſe of Claros, and the 
© Oracle of Parnaſſus, 

Upon this, Euſebius concludes in general that 
all Oracles were then ceaſed. | 

But it is certain that three of them at leaſt are 
excepted, according to this Oracle which he re- 
ports himſelf: but he takes notice only of the 
firſt words that make for his purpoſe, and trou- 
bles not himſelf with the reſt, 

But does this Oracle of Porphyrius tell us when 
the other Oracles ceaſed? not at all; though 
Euſebius chuſes to underſtand it to be at the com- 
ing of Jeſus Chriſt. His zeal is laudable, but 
not his manner of arguing. | 

And ſuppoſe that Porphyrius's Oracle did ſpeak 
of the coming of Jeſus Chri/t, it would follow 
that many Oracles then ceaſed, but that however 
ſome remained. 

Euſebius perhaps imagined that this exception 
was of no moment, and that it was ſufficient that 
the greateſt part of the Oracles did then ceaſe; 
but he is miſtaken, If the Oracles had been de- 
livered by Daemons, who by the birth of 7e/#s 
Chriſt were condemned to ſilence, then no Dae- 
mon would have been exempted, or privileged. 
If there was but one ſingle Oracle remaining at- 
ter the birth of Zeſus Chri/t, L deſire no farther 
proof that it was not his birth that impoſed a ſi- 
lence upon the Oracles. This is one of thoſe 

calcsy 
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caſes, where the leaſt exception overthrows the 
general propoſition. 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, that though the 
Daemons did ceaſe to deliver Oracles at the birth 
of Jeſus Chriſt, yet Oracles continued {till for all 
that, becauſe the prieſts counterfeited them. 
This would be a ſuppoſition without any foun- 
dation; for I can prove that Oracles continued 
four hundred years after the death of Chri/t; and 
no difference has been obſerved between thoſe 
that were delivered after the birth of Ze/#s, and 
thoſe that preceded it. And beſides, if the prieſts 
could put the cheat upon people for the ſpace of 
four hundred years, why could they nor do it 
always? 

Of all the Pagan authors who have moſt pro- 
moted the belief that Oracles ceaſed at the com- 
ing of Jeſus Chriſt, Plutarch is the chief: he lived 
ſome hundred years after Chriſt, and wrote a dia- 
logue upon the ceſſation of the Oracles. Many 
men, upon that ſingle authority, have formed and 
@ fixed their opinion; and yet Plutarch poſitively 
excepts the Oracle of Lebadia, (that is to ſay, of 
Trophonius and that of Delphos: where, as he 
ſays, there was antiently employment enough for 
two prieſts, and ſometimes for three, but that in 
his days one ſerved the turn. 

But he confeſſes that the Oracles were de- 
cayed in Baeotia, a country which had formerly 
been a very fruitful ſource of them. 

All this proves the ceſſation of ſome Oracles, 
and the diminution of others; but not the intire 

| K 
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ce ation of all; which however there is an abſo- 
lute neceſſity for thoſe to prove, who maintain 
the common opinion. 

The Oracle of Delphos was not however ſo 
mightily decayed in Plutarch's time; for he him- 
ſelf tells us in another treatiſe, that the temple of 
Delphos was then far more magnificent than e- 
ver; that the antient buildings, which tim began 
to ruin, were repaired, and others added to them 
in the modern taſte; that there was a {mall town 
near Delphos, which increaſed daily by little and 
little, and had its nouriſhment, from that city, 
like a little tree that puſhes out at the foot of a 


great one; and that this town was become more r: 
conſiderable than it had been for a thouſand 

years paſt. But even in this dialogue, which treat; ; 

of the ceſſation of Oracles, Demetrius the Cilici- | c 
an, one of the interlocutors, ſays, that before he |. 
began his voyage, the Oracles of Amphilochus 4 


and Mopſus in his country were as flouriſhing as 
ever; but that ſince he came from thence he knew 
not what might have happened to them. 

Thus you have ſeen all that is to be found in 
this treatiſe of Plutarch; to which you are refer. 
red by ſo many men of learning for a proof that 
Oracles ceaſed at the coming of Chriſſ. 

Here my author pretends, that we are alſo fal- 


len into a groſs miſtake, concerning a paſſage in ed 
the ſecond book of Divinations, where Cicero ri- ph 
dicules the Oracle ſaid to be delivered by Apollo | 
in Latin to Pyrrhus, who conſulted it concern- tha 


ing the war he was going to make againſt the 
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Romans. This Oracle had a double meaning, 
ſo that it could not be underſtood, whether Pyr- 
rhbus was to overcome the Romans, or the Ro- 
mans to overcome Pyrrhus. The double en. 
tendre is ſo peculiar to the Latin phraſe, that one 
cannot well render it into Engliſh; for my part, 

I can tranſlate it no better than thus: 


I do pronounce that Rome 


Pyrrhus ſhall overcome, 


; o 
The very words of Cicero, concerning this O- 


racle, are theſe that follow. 

In the firſt place, ſays he, Apollo never ſpoke 
Latin: Secondly, The Greeks knew nothing of 
© this Oracle: Thirdly, Apollo, in the time of 
* Pyrrhus, had left off rhiming. In fine, although 
the ZEacides, from which family Pyrrhus was 
* deſcended, were far from being men of a very 
* refined genius, or of much penetration, yet the 
* equivocation of the Oracle was {io manitelt, 
* that Pyrrhus could not but perceive it. But 
© what ſhould be the reaſon that Oracles were de- 
livered in ſuch a manner at Delphos long ago, 
* lo that now-a-days nothing is more deſpiſed ? 

It is on theſe laſt words, the opinion is ground- 
ed, that Oracles were no longer delivered at Del» 
phos in the time of Cicero. 

But my author ſays, it is a miſtaken notion, and 
that theſe words, What ſhould be the reaſon 
that Oracles were delivered in ſuch a manner, 

K 2 
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plainly ſhew, that Cicero ſpeaks only of Oracles 
in verſe; becauſe he is treating of ſuch a one in 
that place. | 

But I know not whether we ought to be alto- 
gether of my author's opinion; for immediately 
Cicero proceeds thus: When the defenders of 
* Oracles are hard put to it here, they anſwer, that 
* this virtue in the exhalation of the earth, which 
* infpired the Pythian prieſteſs, with length of 
* time is evaporated. One would think that they 
were talking of ſome wine that was grown Hat; 
for what time can conſume, or exhauſt, a virtue 
Call divine? And what can be more divine than 
© an exhalation from the earth, which works ſuch 
an effect upon the ſoul, as to give it both the 
* knowlege of futurity, and the power to explain 
Cit in verſe? Et | 

It ſeems to me, that Cicero means that the vir- 
tue was intirely ceaſed: and he muſt have been 
ſenſible, that a good part of it remained, if Oracles 
were ſtill deliveredat Delphos, though but in proſe. 
Will any man ſay, that a prophecy is nothing at 
all, unleſs it be in verſe? 
I do not think, that they are fo mightily miſta- 
ken, who take this paſſage for a proof of the entire 
ceſſation of the Oracle of Delphos ; but it is 
wrong to pretend to draw any argument from 
thence, for attributing this ceſſation to the birth 
of Feſits Chriſt. For the Oracle ceaſed too ſoon 
for that, ſince it appears, by this very paſſage, 
that it had a a long time before Cicero. 

But, in truth, the fact is not as Cicero ſeems to 
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underſtand it in this place. For he himſelf, in 
his firſt book of Divination, makes his brother 
Quintus, who ſtands up for the Oracles, to ſpeak 
in theſe terms: I inſiſt upon this point, that the 
Oracle of Delphos had never been ſo famous, 
and had never received ſo many offerings from 
* kings as well as people, if the truth of its pre- 
* ditions had not, at all times, been acknowleg- 
ged. Now indeed it is not ſo famous: as this 
is owing to its predictions being not ſo true; 
© ſo on the other hand, if they had not been once 
* true in every reſpect, it would never have been 
famous to ſuch a degree as it has been. 

But what is yet a ſtronger proof, Cicero him- 
ſelf (as Plutarch relates in his life) did in his 
youth conſult the Oracle of Delphos, as to his fu- 
ture conduct in the world: and it was anſwered 
him, that he ſhould follow his genius, rather than 
be governed by the vulgar opinions. Now if it 
were not true, that Cicero conſulted the Oracle 
of Delphos, yet at leaſt it muſt be granted, that 
it was conſulted in Cicero's time. 
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c H AP. II. 


Why the ancient authors contradicted one ant 
ther often, as to the time of the ceſſation of 
Oracles. 


H O W comes it to paſs, it may be ſaid, that 

in the fifth book of Lucan's Pharſalia, he 
ſpeaks thus of the Oracle of Delphos? The O. 
racle of Delphos, which has been filent ever 
« ſince great men dreaded a future ſtate, and for- 


bad the gods to ſpeak, is the moſt conſiderable 


© of all the favours of heaven, which our age has 
© loſt,” And a little after, © Appius, who was de- 
< firous to know the deſtiny of Italy, had the bold- 
«* neſs to go and interrogate this cave, that has 
been fo long mute; and to move this Tripos, 
« that has been ſo long undiſturbed,” 

How comes it, that Juvenal ſays in a certain 
place, Since the Oracle at Delphos ſpeaks no 
T_—_—_— 

in fine, what ſhould be the reaſon, that among 
the authors of one and the ſame age, we find 
ſome who ſay, the Oracle of Delphos ſpeaks no 
more, and others who ſay, he ſpeaks ſtill? And 
whence comes it, that the ſame author ſometimes 
contradicts himſelf upon this ſubject? 

Surely the reaſon is, becauſe Oracles were no 
longer in their antient reputation, nor yet were 
they abſolutely ruined: ſo, that in compariſon of 


0 
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what they had formerly been they were nothing ; 
but yet, for all that, * continued to be ſome- 
thing ſtill. 

Beſides, ſome Oracles were ruined for a while, 
and afterwards came into credit again; for the 
Oracles were ſubject to various accidents. They 
muſt not be ſuppoſed annihilated from the time 
of their being mute; for they might afterwards re- 
ſume their ſpeech. 

Plutarch ſays, that in old time a Dragon, that 
came and lodged upon Parnaſſus, cauſed the Del- 


phie Oracle to be deſerted; and that it was com- 


monly believed, that the ſolitude of the place 
tempted the Dragon thither; but that it was 
more probable, that the Dragon cauſed the ſoli- 
tude, Greece being filled with cities, erc. 

You ſee that Plutarch ſpeaks of a time very fir 


back. Therefore the Oracle had ſince its erecti- 


on been once abandoned, and we are ſure that 
afterwards it was re-eſtabliſhed to a wonderful 
degree. 

But after this, the temple of Delphos ſuffered 
divers misfortunes. It was plundered by a rob- 
ber deſcended from Phlegias, by the army of 
Xerxes, by the Phocenſes, by Pyrrhus, by Nero; 
and, laſt of all, by the Chriſtians under Conſtan- 


tine. All this, to be ſure, was of no ſervice to 


the Qracle, for the Prieſts were either maſſacred 
or diſperſed, the place was abandoned, the ſacred 
utenſils were loſt, and it muſt of neceſlity require 
great charges, care, and time, to put the Oracle 
in ſtatu quo. 5 
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It is therefore poſſible, that Cicero, in his youth, 
conſulted the Oracle of Delphos; that during the 
war between Cacſar and Pompey, and in that ge- 
neral diſorder of the univerſe, the Oracle was 
mute, as 'Lucan will have it; and, finally, that 


| after the end of this war, when Cicero writ his 


books of philoſophy, it might begin to be re-e- 


ſtabliſhed . ſo far, as to authorize Quintus to ſay, 


it was ſtill in the world; and yet ſo little, as to 
juſtify Cicero in a ſuppoſing that it was no longer 
in being. 

When Dorimachus, as Polybius reports, burn- 
ed the porticoes of the temple of Dodona, quite 
deſtroyed the ſanctuary of the Oracle, and pillag- 
ed, or ruined all the offerings, an author of that 
time might very well have ſaid, that the Oracle 
of Dodona ſpoke no more, But for all this, in 
the next age, another author might be found re- 
porting an anſwer from it, | 


CHAP. 


The hiſtory of the duration of the Oracle of Del. 
phos, and fone other Oracles. 


vw 7 E cannot better prove, that about the time 


of the birth of 7e/us Chriſt, when the ſilence 
of is Delphic Oracle was fo much talked of, it 
did not altogether ceaſe, but was only interrupted, 
than by ſetting down all the different times in 
which we find it has ſpoke ſince, 
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Suetonius, in the life of Nero, ſays, that the O- 


racle of Delphos warned him to have a care of 


ſeventy- three years; that therefore Nero believ- 
ed, he ſhould not die till that age, and never 
thought of old Galba, who, at the age of ſeven- 
ty three, took his empire from him. Mean while 
Nero thought himſeif ſo fo tunate, that having 
loſt things of a great value, in a ſhipwreck, he 
boaſted that the fiſhes would * them back 
to him. 

But, certainly, Nero either received from the 
Oracle of Delphos ſome other anſwer that he 
thought leſs favourable to him, or was diſcontent- 
ed that he was to live no longer than ſeventy- 
three years, when he took the Cirrhaean Fields 
from the prieſts of Delphos, to give them to his 
ſoldiers; ſtripped the temple of more than five 
hundred ſtatues of men and gods, all of braſs; 
and prophaned, or for ever aboliſhed the Oracle, 
by cauſing mens throats to be cut at the very 
mouth of the ſacred cave from whence the divine 
ſpirit ſued. | | 

That the Oracle, after ſuch an inſult on it as 
this, ſhould be mute till the reign of Domitian, fo 


that, as Juvenal ſays, it ſpoke no more, is not at 


all to be wondered at. 

And yet it is impoſſible it could be altogether 
mute from the time of Nero to that of Domitian, 
by what Philoſtratus ſays in the life of Apollonius 
Tyanaeus, who ſaw Domitian : Apollonius viſited 
call. the Oracles of Greece, that of Dodona, that 
© of Delphos, that of Amphiaraus, eic.“ And in 
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108 THE HISTORY 
another place he ſpeaks yet farther : © You may 
* ſee Apollo of Delphos made illuſtrious by the 
© Oracles which he delivers in the midſt of 
© Greece; he anſwers thoſe who conſult him, as 
you know very well, in few words, and with- 
© out accompanying his anſwer with prodigies; 
although it were very eaſy for him to make 
© Parnaſſus tremble, to ſtop the courſe of Cephi- 
| © ſus, and to change the waters of Caſtalia into 
wine: he tells you the plain truth, and does 
not make a needleſs diſplay of his power.“ It is 
very pleaſant, that Philoſtratus fhould think of 
enhancing the merit of his Apollo, becauſe he was 
no great worker of miracles. But probably ſome 
_ poiſon was concealed in this paſſage againſt the 
Chriſtians, 

We formerly obſerved, that, in the time of Plu- 
tarch, who lived under Trajan, this Oracle was 
yet in being, but reduced to one fingle Prieſt- 
eſs, though once it had two or three. Under 4- 
drian, Dion Chryſoſtom ſays, that he conſulted the 
Oracle of Delphos, and he relates one of its an- 
ſwers, which ſeemed to him to be very intricate, 
and really was ſo. 

Under the Antonini, Lucian ſays, that a prieſt 
of Tyana went and aſked of the pſeudo · prophet 
Alexander, if the Oracles that were then deliver- 
ed at Didymus, at Claros, and at Delphos, were 
really the anſwers of Apollo, or impoſtures. 4- 
lexander having a regard for theſe Oracles, which 
were ſo like his own, anſwered the prieſt, that it 
was a ſecret not fit for him to know. But when 
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this artful prieſt demanded what he ſhould be af. 
ter his death, he was anſwered boldly, Thou 
* ſhalt be a Camel, then a Horſe, then a Philo- 
« ſopher, and at laſt a Prophet as great as Alex- 
ander 

After the Autonini, three emperors diſputed for 
the empire, Severus Septimus, Peſcennius Mger, 
and Clodius Albinus. Delphos was conſulted, 
« ſays Spartianus, to know which of the three 
* would be beſt for the commonwealth ; and the 
Oracle anſwered in verſe, the black is the beſt, 
© the African is good; the white is the worſt.” 
By the Black was meant Peſcennius Niger ; by 
the African, Severus, who was of Africa; and by 
the White, Clodius Albinus. It was aſked after» 
wards, Who ſhould remain maſter of the em- 
* pire?? and it was anſwered, © The blood of the 
* white and the black ſhali be ſpilt, and the Afri. 
© can ſhall govern the world” Then it was 
demanded, © How long time ſhall he govern ? 
and it was anſwered, * He ſha'l ride on the ſea of 


Italy with twenty ſhips, though with one ſhip 


( he may croſs the ſea By which it is meant, 
that Severus ſhould reign twenty years. Here 
the Oracle reſerved to irſelf an obſcure meaning 
to have recourſe to in caſe of neceſlity ; but in 
ſhort, when Delphos was in its moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate, better Oracles were never delivered there 
than theſe. | 5 

We find nevertheleſs, that Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, in his exhortation to the Gentiles, which he 
compoſed, either under Severus, or about that time, 
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ſays very plainly, that the fountain of Ca/talia, 
which belonged to theOracle of Delphos, and that 
of Colophon, and all the other prophetic fountains, 
had at laſt, though late, loſt their fabulous virtues, 

Perhaps at that time, theſe Oracles were fallen 

into one of thoſe ſtates of ſilence, to which by in- 
tervals they were ſubject: or perhaps, becauſe 
they were out of requeſt, Clemens Alexandrinus 
thought fit to ſay, they were totally extinct, 
It 1s certain however, that under Conſtantius, 
the father of Conſtantine, and during the youth 
of Conſtantine, Delphos was not yet ruined; 
| ſince Euſebius, in the life of Conſtantine, makes 
him ſay, there was then a report, that Apollo 
had delivered an Oracle, not by the mouth of a 
prieſteſs, but from the bottom of his obſcure cave, 
which ſaid That the juſt men, who were 
© upon earth, were the cauſe, that he could no 
longer ſpeak truth.“ A very pleaſant confeſſi- 
on this! Beſides the Oracle of Delphos muſt 
then neceſſarily be ina very miſerable ſtate, ſince 
it could not maintain one prieſteſs. 

It received a terrible blow under Con/taniine, 
who commanded, or elſe ſuffered, Delphos to be 
pillaged. Then, ſays Euſebius in the life of Con- 
* /fantine, they produced to the view of all the 
people in the ſquares of Conſtantinople, thoſe 
* ſtatues, which, through the error of men, had 
been ſo long the objects of veneration and wor- 
© ſhip: Apollo the Pythian, Sminthius, the Tri- 

Podes in the Circus, and the Heliconian muſes 
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ein the bd were all Nee to the railleries 
* of mankind.” 1254732 2 THE TPO 
The Oracle of Delphos, 1 came > into 
credit once again; forithe emperor Julian * ſent 
to conſult it about the expedition that he intend- 
ed againſt the Perſians. If the Oracle of Delphos 
did continue longer, we cannot however extend 
its hiſtory farther : there is no more mention of 
it in any author; but it is very likely, that was 
the; very time when it ceaſed, and that its laſt 
words were add reſſed to the emperor Julian, who 


was ſo zealous for Paganiſm. I do not therefore 


well underſtand, how ſome great men could put 
Auguſtus in the place of Julian, and boldly af- 
firm, that the Oracle of Delphos ended with the 
anſwer it delivered to Auguſtus concerning the 
Hebrew Infant. Some modern authors +, who 
thought this Oracle worthy of a glorious exit, 


anſwerable to the great figure it made in the 


world, have contrived ſuch a one for it. They 
read in Sozomenus and Theodoret, that, in the 
time of Julian, the temple of Apollo, which was 
in the ſuburbs of Autioch called Daphne, was ſet 
on fire, and that no body could diſcover the au- 
thor or cauſe of it; fo that the Pagans accuſed 
the chriſtians of it, and the chriſtians attributed 


it to lightening darted by the hand of God. Theo- 


doret indeed fays, that a thunderbolt fell upon 
this temple; but S9zomenus ſays nothing at all 
* Theodoret. Peicer. | 
+ Melanfihox,/ Boiſſard, Hoſpin, - 
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of it. Now, theſe modern authors had a mind 
to tranſplant this accident to the temple of Del. 
phos, which: was very fir from thence; and ac- 
cordingly they write, that by the juſt vengeance 
of God, it was deſtroyed by lightening, accompa- 
nied with a great earthquake. yet there is no 
mention made of this great trembling of the earth, 
either by Sozomenus or Theodoret, in their'relati- 
on of the burning of Daphne; and it is added to 
keep the thunder u n ang to do the more 
honour to the accident. DES fe? 

It would: be very Wos to give a hiſtory of 
the duration of all the other Oracles after the birth 
of Feſus Chriſt, It is ſuſſicient to note;'at what 
time we find, that ſome of the principal Ones 
ſpoke their laſt. But it muſt always be remem. 
bered, that it is not underſtood, that this was the 
very laſt time they ſpoke, though it was the laſt 
occaſion authors. had to tell us that they ſpoke. 

Dion, who did not finiſh his hiſtory till the 
eighth year of Alexander Severus, that is, in the 
230th year of Jeſus Chri/t, ſays; that in his time, 
Amphilccus ſtill delivered Oracles in dreams: he 
tells us alſo, that there was in the city of Apol. 
lonia an Oracle, where things to come were fore - 
told by obſerving the manner how the fire took 
hold of the incenſe that was caſt upon the altar. 
But it was not permitted to afk this Oracle any 
queſtions. concerning death or marriage Theſe 
unaccountable reſtrictions were ſometimes found- 
ed upon the particular hiſtory, of the god, who, 
in his lifetime, perhaps had reaſon to take an a- 
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verſion to ſome things: though I am alſo of opi- 
nion, that they might ſometimes proceed from 
the ill ſucceſs which thoſe anſwers had, that were 
delivered by the n e ome. particu- 
lar matters. G26] 

* Under Aurelian, mm the year of Chriſt 
272, thei Palmyrenians being revolted, confulted 
the Oracle of {polls of Sarpedon in Cilicia. They 


conſulted likewiſe that of Venus of Aphaca; the | 


form of which was ſingular enough to deſerve 
the mentioning here.  Aphaca is a place between 
Heliopolis and Biblus. Near the temple of Ve- 
115 is à lake like a eiſtern: where, at certain aſ- 


ſemblies had at ſet times; is ſeen a fire in the form 


of a globe, or of lamps: * And this fire, ſays Zo- 


0 Zimmer, has been ſeen even in our days,” that is 


to ſay, about the goth Year of 7eſes Chriſt. 
The eonſulters throw into the lake the preſent 
deſigned for the goddeſs, of what kind ſoever tt 


was; if ſhe received it, it finks to the bottom; if - 


he receives it not, it ſwims on the furface of the 
water, be it of filver, or gold. In the year be - 
fore the ruin of the Palmyrenians, their preſents 
ſunk to the bottom; but che year Rowing they 
all ſwam on the top. 

oh Luciniur, havirtg a deſign to renew the war 
with Conſtantine; confidted the Oracle of Apollo 


Didymaeus, and had for anſwer two verſes of 


Homer, of which this is the ſenfe: Poor old 
man] It is not for thee to fight againſt young 
L 2 


* Z0Zimus. 1 Sozom. 
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114 T. HEAHIZS T ORT 
* men; thou haſt not ſtrength: enough, for old 
©. age pulls thee down.”: ;3 {1 | 
| * A' God, of no note, named Beſa, delivered 
Oracles in anſwer to letters, at Abydos, a town 
on the confines of Thebais, under the empire of 
Conſtantius. For there were ſent to this empe- 
ror certain letters, which had been left in the 
temple. of Beſa, upon which, he commenced a 
very rigorous proſecution, impriſoned or baniſh- 
ed: a great number of perſons, and ſome he cauſ- 
ed to be cruelly tormented : for, by theſe letters, 
tie god was, conſulted as to the fate of the em- 
pire, or the duration of the reign of Conſtantius, 
or as to o the: lucreſs of ſome Gelign) on fogt againſt 
him. 11 i 10 ae 

'In fine, . 1 lived 1 hy 3 
and Honorius, ſons of Theodoſius, ſpeaks of the 
god of Heliopolis i in Syria, and of his Oracle, and 
of the lots of Antium, in terms which poſitively 
prove, that they, were alk remaining in his time. 

But here we muſt obſerve, that it is of no con- 
ſequence to our deſign, that all theſe hiſtories 
ſhould be true, or that theſe Oracles did really 
deliver the anſwers which are attributed to them; 
for falſe anſwers could only be aſcribed to the 
Oracles that were known to be {till ſabſiſting; 
and the ſtories, which ſo. many authors have re- 
lated of them, prove, at leaſt, that they. did not 
believe they were ceaſed. 


Ammian. Marcellinus. 
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That 1 be drach? in general ceaſed with Pa- 
 ganiſm. 


0 RACLES i in a general ceaſed only with pa- 
ganiſm, which was not immediately at the 


coming of Jeſus Chriſt. For Conſtantine demo- 
liſhed but a few temples; and he was fain, to make 


the crimes that were there committed his plea 
for it. 

On this pretext; he pulled non the temple 
of * Venus Aphacitis, and that of + AÆſculapius 
at Agaea i in Cilicia, in both of which there were 
Oracles. But yet he prohibited ſacrifices to 
the Heathen gods, and by that edit began to 
make their temples of no ufe. 

The edicts of Con/tantius, and of Fulian (then 
emperor) are extant, wheteby all kinds of divi- 
nation were prohibited 'on point of death, not 
only that ofthe aſtrologers; interpreters of dreams, 
and magicians, but alfo that of the Augurs and 
Soothſayers; which gave a great ſhock to the re- 
ligion of the Romans. And indeed the emperors 
had a particular intereſt in prohibiting all kinds 
of, divination, becauſe one of other was always 
inquiring about their deſtiny, and eſpecially who 
were to be their ſucceſſors: : and fach nen 
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116 THE HISTORY 
truſting to the flattery of the diviner, uſed to re- 


volt, and ſet up a claim to the empire. 
As there were many Oracles remaining while 


Julian was emperor, ſo he applied himſelf, as 


much as he could, to the reſtoration of thoſe that 
had been demoliſhed; that for inſtance, in the 
ſuburbs of Daphne, which had been , deſtroyed 
by Adrian, * who while he was but a private man, 
having dipt a leaf in the Caftalian ſpring, (for 
there was one of this name at Daphne, as well as 
at Delphos,) found, when he took it our of the 
water, a narrative of what was to befal him, and 
advice to think of obtaining the empire. And 
therefore, when he was afterwards made. empe- 
ror, for fear the fame Oracle ſhould give the like 
counſel to ſome body elſe, he cauſed the ſacred 
ſpring to be choaked up, by. throwing a great 
quantity of ſtones into it. There was monſtrous 
ingratitude in this procedure ; but Julian ꝗ cauſ- 
ed the ſpring to be opened again, the dead bo- 
dies, which were buried near it, to be removed, 
and purified the place in the ſame manner as the 
Athenians had heretofore purged the Iſland of 


Delos. 
Nay, Julian went farther, and would needs be 


himſelf the, prophet of the Didymaean Oracle; 
for this he thought would be a means of retriey- 
ing the credit of prophecy, which then lay under 
much contempt. As he Was emperor, he was 
(Pontifex Maximus, ar) Chief Prieſt ; and though 


* J$zomen. + Ammi:nus Marcelinus. © 
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the emperors. had not been accuſtomed to make 
any great uſe of this ſacerdotal dignity, yet he 
thought it a much more ſerious affair: and there - 
fore we ſee in one of his letters, that in the qua- 
lity of Pontifex Maximus, he ſuſpends a Pagan 
prieſt for three months from any ſacerdotal fun- 
— The letter he wrote to Arſoces, Pontiff 
of Galatia, acquaints us with the method he took 
to make Paganiſm- flouriſh again: he congratu- 
lates himſelf in the firſt place, that his zeal had 
produced, ſuch great effects in fo ſhort a time; 
and then he declares his judgment to be, that 
the beſt expedient for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Heatheniſm would be, to tranſplant the virtues 
of Chriſtianity into it, ſuch as charity towards 


ſtrangers; the decent interment of the dead, and 


that ſanctity of life which the Chriſtians, he ſays, 
ſo well counterfeit. He therefore recommends 
it to that Pontif to oblige the Prieſts of Galatia, 
either by arguments or threats, to live regularly, 
to abſtain from the public ſhews, ' and tipling 
houſes; to quit all mean, or infamous imploy. 
ments, to addict themſelves, with all their fami- 
ly, only to the ſervice of the gods, and to have 
a watchful eye upon the Galileans, in order. to 
ſappreſs their impieties and profanations. He 
obſerves; that it is a great ſhame, that whilſt the. 
Jews and Galileans' maintained not only their 
own: poor, but thoſe of the Heathens too, the Pa- 
gans ſhould let their poor ſtarve, and not remem- 
ber, that hoſpitality and liberality are virtues fo 
peculiar and proper to them, that Hemer brings 
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in Exmacus ſpeaking thus: My gueſt, if a man 
* of a degree much inferior to thine had come 
© hither, I could not refuſe to have entertained 
c him; for all men both ſtrangers and poor come 
© as ir ſent from 7zprter ; and the little I have to 
give, I give with pleaſure.“ Laſt of all, he ſetz 
down what diſtributions he appoints to be made 
yearly to the poor of Galatia, and he bids the 
Pontiff take care; that there be Hoſpitals built in 
every town for the reception of other men as well 
as Pagans. He thinks it beneath 'the dignity of 
the Pontiff to make frequent viſits to the gover- 
nors at their houſes, and that he ſhould only write 
to them; nor will he have the priefts go to meet 
them, when they enter any town, but only when 
they come to the temples; and that there they 
go to receive them no farther than the porch. He 
alſo forbids the governors on ſuch an occaſion to 
have guards marching before them, becauſe they 
are then no more than private perſons; but he 
gives the ſoldiers * to follow them, if they 
3 
With this care, ma this imitation of chriftia- 
nity, it is probable, that if Julian had lived, he 
would have retarded the ruin of his religion; but 
God cut him off before he had reigned two years, 
- | Fovian, who ſucceeded him, ſet but zealouſly 
for the deſtruction of Paganiſm; bat in the ſeven 
months of his reign, he could make no great 


progreſs. | 
Valens, who had the Eaſtern ape, gave lis 


berty to all men to worſhip what gods they pleaſ- 
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ed, and was himſelf more inclined to ſupport 
Arianiſm than Chriſtianity. * So' that during 
his reign ſacrifices were publicly made, and men 
as publicly eat the fleſh of the victims. They, 
who were initiated into the Bacchanalian myſte- 
ries, celebrated them without fear ; they ran up 
and down with their bucklers, tore dogs in pie- 
ces, and' committed all the nne winch 
that devotion required. 


Valentinian, his brother, who had the Weſtern 


Empire, was more zealous for the honour of Chri- 
ſtianity; yet his conduct was not ſo ſteady as it 
ſhould have been. He had made a law to for- 
bid all nocturnal ceremonies; whereupon Prae- 
textatus, the proconſul of Greece, repreſented to 
him, that the depriving the Greeks of thoſe cere- 
monies, of which they were ſo fond, rendered 
their lives quite uneaſy. Valentinian was mov- 
ed with this, and conſented, thatnotwithſtanding 


his law, they might keep to the old cuſtoms. It 


is true, that we; have this! account from Zoſimus, 
a Pagan hiſtorian, and ſome may ſay, that he in- 
vented it to induce a beliefthat the Pagans were ſtill 
in ſome credit with the-emperors ; but it may be 
anſwered, that Zoſimus, conſidering the then 
ſtate of his religion, was more likely to have been 
in a humour of complaining of miſchiet that was 


not done to it, than to pleaſe himſelf with the 


thoughts of a favour that was not ſhewn to it. 
This is certain however, that there are inſcrip- 
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tions, at Rome, and in other cities: of Italy, by 
which i it is manifeſt, that under the reign of Va. 
lentinian, perſons of great note. celebrated the 
ſacrifices called Taurobolia and Criobolia, that is 
to fay, © The ſprinkling of Bulls blood, or Rams 
blood.“ Nay, by the great number of thoſe in- 
ſcriptions, one would be apt to think, that this 
ceremony was moſt in faſhion during the time 
of this Valentinian, and — other * 
of the ſame name. 

As it is one of the oddeſt 1 * ds of 
all the Heathen rites, I fancy, that a deſcription 
of it will not be unacceptable. Prudentius, who 
perhaps had ſeen it, gives it to us atiJength. 
There was a deep pit dug, into which. the per- 
ſon, for whom: the ceremony was to be perform- 
ed, deſcended with a facred bandage about his 
head, a crown upon it, and in fine, with an e- 
quipage quite myſterious. Over the pit was 
placed a covet of wood, pierced: through with a 
great many holes: to this cover they brought 2 
Ball, crowned with a garland of flowers, and lit-. 
tle plares of gold hanging upon his horns and 
forchead. Then his throat was cut with a conſe- 
crated kniſe, and his blood ran through the holes 
that were in the cover into the pit, which the 
perſon that ſtood there received with much de - 
votion, catehing it on his forehead, his cheeks, 
his arms, his ſhoulders, and all the parts of his 
body, and took what care he could that not one 
drop ſhould fall beſide him. At laſt out he came, 
a frightſul ſpectacle, all dawbed with blood; 
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which ſtill trickled down from his hair, beard, 
and clothes; but his comfort was, that now de 
was purified from all his crimes and regenerated 
to all eternity: for, it appears poſitively by the 
inſcriptions, this ſacrifice was, to thoſe who cele- 
brated it, a myſtical and eternal regeneration. 

But unleſs. it were renewed once in twenty 
years, it would loſe its power of everlaſting du- 
ration. Women, as well as men, received this 
regeneration; , they made all: partakers of it who 
deſired it; and what is moſt remarkable of all, 
whole cities received it by deputation, This (a- 
crifice was now and then performed for the em- 
perors health: and the provinces made their court 
to them, by ſending ſome perſon in their name 


to beſmear himſelf with the Bull's blood, for the 


obtaining of a long and happy life for the empe- 
rors. All this is clear from the inſcriptions. 
But now we come to the total F 
un under Theodaſtus and his ſons 
Theodaſtus began firſt in Egypt, where he nk; 


ed all the Temples to be ſhut up, and demoliſh- 


ed that of Sereprs,; the moſt famous of them all. 
As Strabs informs us, there was nothing finer 
in the whole Pagan religion than the pilgrima- 


ges which were made to Serapis. * When the 


* time, ſays he, of certain feſtivals was near at 


* hand, ſuch a multitude of people come down 


© the canal from Alexandria to Canopus, where 
this temple ſtands, as is incredible. Day and 
night there is nothing to be ſeen, but boats full 


© of men and women, ſinging and dancing with 
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all the freedom imaginable. At Canopus there 
c js a vaſt number of Inns on the banks of the 
canal, for the refreſhment of choſe travellers, 
© and for accommodating them in their diverſi- 
ons. And therefore the ſophiſt Eunapius, who 
was a Pagan, ſeems to have had a mighty con- 
cern for the temple of Serapis, and with gall e- 
nough he deſcribes its unhappy end. Men, ſays 
he, that had never heard the noiſe of war, were 
mighty valiant ' againſt the ſtones of this temple, 
but eſpecially againſt the rich offerings, which it 
was full of: and in thoſe holy places, ſays he, 
they put infamous and uſeleſs monks, who, be- 
cauſe they wore a black and flovenly habit, arro- 
gated to themſelves a tyrannical authority over 
the minds of the. people; and inſtead of. thoſe 
gods which the light of our natural reaſons diſ- 
covers to us, they ſet up, for objects of our ado- 
ration, the heads of malefactors executed for their 
crimes, and pickled to preſerve them from cor - 
ruption. Thus does this impious wretch treat 
monks and relics. Surely the licentiouſneſs of 
thoſe times was very great, when ſuch invectives 
were written againſt the religion of the emperors, 
Ruffinus informs us, that the temple of Serapis 
was found to be full of ſecret paſſages; and ma- 
chines contrived for the impoſtures of the prieſts, 
He tells' us, amongſt other things, that on the 
eaſt ſide of the temple, there was a little window, 
through which, at a certain time of the day, a 
ray of the ſun fell juſt upon the mouth of Serapis : 
at the ſame time, an image of the ſun made of 
iron 
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fron was brought in, which, being attracted by a 
loadſtone fixed in the cieling, aſcended up to the 
image of Serapis. Then they cried out, that the 
fun ſaluted their god: nay, when the iron image 
fell back, and the ſun- beam went off from Sera- 
pis's mouth, they ſaid, that the ſun had paid his 
due compliment to him, and was metres about his 
own affairs. 

After Theodoſius had defeated the rebel Eugen- 
ius, he went to Rome, where the whole ſenate 
ſtill adhered to Paganiſm. Their chief reaſon 
was, becauſe, for twelve hundred years, Rome 
had been on good terms with its gods, and re- 
ceived all kind of favours from them. The em- 
peror made a ſpeech to the ſenate, exhorting them 
to embrace the Chriſtian religion; but they re- 
plied, that by cuſtom and experience, they had 
found Paganiſm to be a geod religion: and if 
hey ſhould change it for that of the Chriſtians, 
hey knew not what might be the event, This 
vas then the theology of the Roman Senate. 
When Theodoſius ſaw them ſo ſtiff, he told them, 
hat the public treaſury was too much incumber- 
d with the expences neceſſary for the ſacrifices, 
Ind that he wanted the money to pay his armies. 
They replied, that their ſacrifices would not be 
alid, unleſs they were made at the charge of the 


ent with him: conſequently the facrifices and 
old ceremonies ceaſed. And Zozimus does not 
il to obſerve, that from that time forwards 
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oblic. But that inconvenience was no argu- 
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ius made that voyage to Rome, Serena, the wife 


deſs wore, to her own uſe: an old Veſtal virgin 


- F whether they will or no, have the ſmoak of the 
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misfortunes of all ſorts happened to the Roman 


Empire. | 
The fame author tells us, that when Thsods- 


of Stilicon, entered into the temple of the mo- 
ther of the gods, to inſult her, and that ſhe made 
bold to convert a fine neck-lace, which the god- 


reproved her very ſharply for this impiety, and 
followed her out of the temple, with a thouſand 
curſes. After which, ſays Zozimus, poor Serenawas 
often frighted (both ſleeping and waking) with 
a certain viſion, that threatened her with death, 

The laſt efforts of Paganiſm were thoſe made 
by Symmachus, to obtain of the emperors Valen. d 
tinian, Theodoſius, and Arcadius, the re-eſtabliſh» Ml |: 
ment of the privileges of the Veſtals, and of the v 
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altar of Victory in the capitol ; but every body ce 


knows with what vigour St. Ambroſe oppoſed it. t: 
Yet it appears, by the very proceſs of that be 
diſpute, that Rome ſtill retained a very m 
ſtrong tincture of Paganiſm, For St. Ambroſe 
aſks Symmachus, why the Pagans are not con- 
tented with having the public ſquares, porticoes 
and baths filled with their idols, and if nothing 
will ſerve them unleſs their altar of Victory be 
ſet up in the capitol, the very place of the whole 
city to which moſt Chriſtians reſort ; that the 
# Chriſtians, in that caſe (ſays he) muſt, 


s ſacrifices blown in their eyes, the noiſe of the 
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muſic in their ears, the aſhes in their throats, 
and the incenſe in their noſes.” 


Nay, even when Rome was beſieged by la- 


ric, in the reign of Honorius, it was ſtill full of 
idols. Zozimus complains, that all things con- 
ſpiring then to the ruin of that unhappy city, the 
gods were not only diſrobed, but even ſome of 
thoſe that were of gold or ſilver melted down; 
of which number was Valour or Fortitude, which 
from that time forward wholly abandoned the 
Romans. This pretty conceit, Zozimus did not 
doubt, would pals for the true cauſe of the tak- 
ing of Rome. | 

I am in ſome ſuſpence, whether, upon the cre- 
dit of this author, we may admit the following 
ſtory to be true. Honorius forbad all perſons that 
were not of the Chriſtian religion to appear at 
court with a ſhoulder-belt, or to have any mili- 
tary command. Generidus, a Pagan, and a Bar- 
barian too, but a man of great courage, who com- 
manded the troops that lay in Dalmatia and Pan- 
nonia, came no more into the emperor's preſence, 
threw off his ſhoulder-belt, and did duty no long- 
er. Honorius aſked him one day, why he came 
not to court in his turn, as it was his duty ? He 
replied, thex there was a law made, that depriv- 
ed him both of his belt and his command. The 


emperor told him, that law was not for ſuch men 


as he was; but Generidus anſwered, that he could 

not admit of any diſtinction that ſeparated him 

from all thoſe who profeſſed the ſame worſhip 

with himſelf. In ſhort, he would not act again, 
M 2 | 
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till the emperor himſelf, compelled by neceſſity, 


repealed his law. If this ſtory be true, then we 


may judge, that Honorius contributed very little 
to the ruin of the Pagan religion. 

But at laſt, all exerciſe of the Pagan reli- 
gion was prohibited, on pain of death, by a con- 
ſtitution of the emperors Valentinian the third, 
and Martian, An. Chriſt. 451. and this was the 
laſt blow given to that falſe religion. And yet 
we find, that thoſe very emperors, who were fo 
zealous for the advancement of chriſtianity, did, 
for all that, retain ſome relics of Paganiſm, and 
ſuch too as were not inconſiderable. As for ex- 
ample, they ſtill took upon them the title of ſo- 
vereign Pontiffs ; which was as much as to ſay, 
ſovereign Pontiffs of the augurs, the ſoothſayers, 
in ſhort, of all the colleges of Pagan prieſts, and 
the heads of all the antient Romiſh idolatry. 

Zozimus pretends, that even Con/tantine the 
great, Valentinian, and Valens, willingly accepted 
from the Pagan prieſts both the title and habit 
of that dignity, which, according to cuſtom, was 
preſented to them at their acceſſion to the empire; 
but that Gratian refuſed the pontifical equipage; 
which being related to the prieſts, the principal 
amongſt them replied in a great heat: Si prin- 
ceps non vult appellari Pontifex, admodum brevi 
Pontifex Maximus „iet. The point of this ſay- 
ing lies wholly in the Latin words, and it was 
grounded on the then revolt of Maximus againſt 
Gratian, with a deſign to ſtrip him of the em- 


pire. 
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But the inſcriptions ſtill remaining are a more 
unexceptionable teſtimony of this matter, than 
that of Zozimus. There we ſee the title of Pon · 
tifex Maximus, or ſovereign Pontiff, given to the 
Chriſtian emperors; and even in the ſixth cen- 
tury, two hundred years after Chriſtianity had aſ- 


cended the imperial throne. The * emperor 7«- . 


ſtin, amongſt his other titles, aſſumes that of 
Pontifex Maximus, in an inſcription which he 
had cauſed to be made for the city of Juſtinipolis 
in Iſtria, to which he gave his name, 

To be one of the gods of a falſe religion is ſure- 
ly much worſe than to be the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus of it, Now the Heathens deified the Roman 
emperors: and why not? They had made the 
city of Rome a goddeſs. The emperors Theodo- 
ſius and Arcadius, though they were Chriſtians, 
permitted Symmachus, that great champion for 
the Pagan religion, to give them the title of (Ve- 
ſtra Divinitas, or) Your Divinity: which he could 
only expreſs in the ſenſe, and according to the 

cuſtom of the Pagans. And in ſome inſcriptions, 

in honour of Arcadius and Honorius, are theſe 
words, Devotus numini, majeſtatique eorum, i. e. 
© Devote4 to their divinity, and majeſty,” 

Nay, the Chriſtian emperors not only received 
thoſe titles from others, but gave them to them- 
ſelves: as appears by the conſtitutions (or laws) 


of Theodoſius, Valentinian, Honorius, and Anaſia- 
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ſius, wherein they ſometimes call their edicts 


heavenly ſtatutes, and divine Oracles: and ſome- 
times they ſay expreſly, The moſt happy decree 
of our divinity,” etc. 

It may be ſaid, that this was nothing but the 
then ſtile of the court of chancery ; but it was cer- 
tainly a bad ſtile, ridiculous under the Heathen 
religion itſelf, and blaſphemous under the Chri- 
ſtian. And therefore is it not very wonderful, 
that ſuch extravagant rant ſhould become ſo fa- 
miliar and common in ſpeech, that they could not 
forbear it! 

The truth is, that flattery, which ſubjedts are 
fo apt to beſtow upon their fovereigns, and the 
natural fondneſs which princes have for praiſe, 
kept up the uſe of theſe expreſſions too long, J 
confeſs that this flattery, and this fondneſs, are 
each of them very extraordinary in its kind : and 
they are both unlimited. That a man ſhould be 
in earneſt when he gives another man the title of 
a god, is hard to conceive; but that this man 
ſhould accept the title, and that with ſo much 
fondneſs as to accuſtom him to the giving of it to 
himſelf, and all this while have a right potion of 
what a god is; this is a thing that I now not 
how it can be reconciled with a falvo to the ho- 
nour of the human nature, 

There was nothing ſo tempting in the title of 
Pontifex Maximus, that could puff the vanity of 
the chriſtian emperors to keep it up: but perhaps 
they thought that it would tend to-prolong their 
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teſpect from the Pagans that remained. Or, it 
may be, they pleaſed themſelves witk the thought 
of being the heads of the Chriſtian religion, un- 
der the ambiguity of that title; for upon certain 
occaſions they were magiſterial enough in their 
uſe of it: and ſome authors ſay, that the empe- 
rors renounced this ſtile, out of reſpect to the popes, 
who, probably, were apprehenſive that they might 
make an ill uſe of it. 

But it is not ſo ſurprizing to ſee theſe relics of 
Paganiſm tranſplanted for ſome time into the 
Chriſtian religion, as to find what was moſt bar- 
barous, extravagant, and the moſt oppoſite to the 
common-ſenſe and intereſt of mankind, to be 
the laſt that left the field of all the Pagan ſuper- 
ſtitions; I mean; human ſacrifices. It was a 
ſtrange whimſical religion; for it conſiſted of ſome 
things extremely frolickſom, and others very tra- 
gical. In one place, the ladies went to the tem- 
ples in a fit of devotion, to offer their favours to 
the firſt comer: and in another place, the ſame 
devotion cauſed the throats of men to be cut up- 
on an altar. Theſe deteſtable ſacrifices were made 
in all nations: the Grecians performed them, as 
well as the Scythians, though not ſo often; and 
the Romans, though they bad obliged the Car- 
thaginians, in a treaty of peace concluded between 
them, to ſacrifice their children no longer to Sa- 
turn, according to the cuſtom derived from their 
anceſtors, the Phaenicians, yet the Romans them- 
ſelves every year ſacrificed a man to Jupiter La- 
tialis, Euſebius quotes Porphyrius for this, as a 
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thing ſtill practiſed in his days. Lactantius and 


Prudentius, the one in the beginning, and the o- 


ther at the end of the fourth age, are evidences of 
the ſame thing, each of them for his own time, | 


Theſe ceremonies, that were ſo full of horror 
laſted as long as the Oracles, which diſcovered 
nothing but folly and credulity. 


e 


That if Paganiſm had not been aboliſhed, yet the 


Oracles would have ceaſed. The firſt particu- 
lar reaſon of their decay. 


HE Oracles could not but be involved in the 

ruin of Paganiſm, when it was aboliſhed by 
Chriſtianity. It is moreover certain that Chri- 
ſtianity, even before it was the prevailing religi- 
on, did great miſchief to the Oracles; for the 
Chriſtians made it their ſtudy to diſabuſe mankind, 
by a diſcovery of their impoſtures. But, inde- 
pendently of the Chriſtian religion, the Oracles 
for other reaſons declined, and at laſt muſt have 
quite failed. 

It was obſerved that they began to degenerate 
from the very time when they left off giving their 
anſwers in verſe. Plutarch has written a tract 
expreſly to inquire into the reaſon of this change, 
wherein, according to the manner of the Greek 
authors, he ſets down all that could be ſaid on this 
ſubject, either true or falſe, 
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Firſt he ſays, that the god who inſpires the 
Pythian prieſteſs adapts himſelf to her capacity, 
and does not anſwer in verſe by her, as ſhe has 
not a natural genius for poetry. The knowlege 
of futurity belongs to Apollo; but the manner of 
expreſſing it to the prieſteſs. It is not the fault 
of the muſician, if he cannot play as well upon 
a harp as upon a flute, when he is obliged to ac- 
commodate himſelf to the inſtrument. If the Py- 
thian Oracle delivered its anſwers in writing, 
ſhould we deny that Apollo inſpired them, becaufe 
they were not written in a very fine hand ? The 
ſoul of the Pythian, when uniting to Apollo, is like 
2 young virgin going to be married, who as yet 
knows nothing, and has not the art of verſificati- 
on. . | | 
But why then did all the antient Pythian prieſt- 
eſles anſwer in verſe? Were they not virgin ſouls 
united to Apollo? To this Plutarch replies: firſt, 
that thoſe prieſteſſes did now and then ſpeak in 
proſe; but that in the ancient times all people 
were born poets: ſo that as he tells us, they had 
no ſooner drank a little freely, but they fell a 
rhyming; they had no ſooner caſt their eyes on 
a pretty woman, but they made verſes without 
end; and they uttered ſounds, which were natu- 
rally ſongs. Conſequently, their feaſts and their 
courtſhips were the molt delightful things in the 
world. But now this poetic genius has deſerted 
mankind: and though our amours are as ardent 
as thoſe of our anceſtors, and though we are as 
free in expreſſion, yet love creeps in humble proſe. 
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And even all the ſe& of Socrates, and the Plato. 
niſts, who talked ſo mnch of love, knew not how 
to make verſes. The whole of this has too 
much fancy, and too little truth in it, to deſerve 
a ſerious anſwer. 

Plutarch gives another . which has 
ſomething more of probability, viz. that the an- 
cients wrote always in verſe, whether they treat- 
ed of Religion, Morality, Natural Philoſophy, or 
Aſtronomy. Orpheus, and Heſiod, who were 
well known to be poets, were philoſophers alſo: 
and Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, Eudox- 
#s, and Thales, whom all men own for philoſo- 
phers, were alſo poets, It is very ſtrange indeed 
that poetry ſhould be elder brother to proſe, and 
that men did not at firſt write in the moſt natu- 
ral language ! But it is highly probable, that ſince 
all their writings then were precepts, they were 
formed into metre, that they might be the more 
eaſily remembered: and therefore all their laws 
and their moral maxims were in verſe. Taking 
this for granted, poetry had a much more ſerious 
original than is uſually imagined, and the muſes 
are quite deviated from their original gravity. 
Who would imagine that the Code ſhould natu- 
rally have been written in metre, and Fontaine's 
Tales in proſe? there was a neceſlity therefore, 
fays Plutarch, that the ancient Oracles ſhould be 
delivered in verſes, ſince all matters of impor- 
tance were ſo: Apollo too was in this willing to 
follow the mode of thoſe times; and when proſe 
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came to be in uſe, he was for being ſtill in the 
faſhion. 

Lam of opinion myſelf, that the Oracles at firſt 
gave anſwers in verſe, both that they might be 
more eaſily remembered, and to comply with the 
cuſtom which had condemned proſe to be uſed 
only in common diſcourſe. But hiſtory and phi- 
loſophy began to ſhake off thoſe uſeleſs chains to- 
wards the reign of Cyrus, For Thales, who lived 
at that time, was one of the laſt poetic philoſo- 
phers; and Apollo only left off ſpeaking in verſe 
a little before Pyrrhus's days, as Cicero informs 
us, which was about two hundred and thirty 
years after Cyrus. It appears from hence that 
poetry being found ſuitable to the dignity of the 
Oracles, it was retained in uſe at Delphos, as 
long as it was poſlible ; till at laſt they were re- 
duced to humble proſe. 

Plutarch could hardly be in earneſt, when he 
ſaid, that the Oracles were pronounced in proſe, 
becauſe people required clearer anſwers, and would 
be no longer deluded with the myſterious bom- 
baſt of verſes. For whether it were the gods, or 


only the prieſts that ſpoke, I would fain know if 


it was poſſible to oblige either to ſpeak more 
clearly. 

But he has more probability on his ſide, when 
he pretends, that prophetic verſification fell into 
contempt, by being in uſe amongſt thoſe pretend- 
ed fortune-tellers, who ſtrolled about the coun- 


try, and were often conſulted by the rabble in the 


croſs-ways. Now the prieſts of the temples ſcorn» 
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ed to uſ any cuſtom in common with them; for 
they were quacks of more dignity and impor- 
tance; which in that profeſſion . a mighty 
difference. 

But Plutarch reſerves his true reaſon till laſt: 
which is, that in former times men went to Del- 
phos to conſult only about matters of the higheſt 
conſequence; as Wars, building of cities, the in- 


tereſts of kings, and commonwealths; whereas 


now- a- days, ſays he, private perſons go thither 
to aſk the Oracle, if they ſhall marry ? If they 
ſhall buy a ſlave? If they ſhall thrive by their 


traffic! And when cities ſend thither, it is only 


to inquire, whether their lands ſhall be fruitful, 
or their flocks increaſe? Theſe queſtions deſerve 
not the trouble of an anſwer in verſe; and if the 
god ſhould take that pains, he would be like thoſe 
ſophiſts, who make a parade of their learning, 
when there is no need for it. 

But now I come to that which conduced moſt 
of all to the ruin of the Oracles. The Romans 
were become maſters of all Greece, and of thoſe 
kingdoms founded by Alexander's ſucceſſors: and 
as ſoon as the Grecians had ſubmitted to the Ro- 
man yoke, from which they had no hopes of be- 
ing ever free, Greece was no longer agitated 
with the continual diviſions which had harraſſed 


all thoſe petty ſtates, whoſe intereſts were ſo 


mightily embroiled; for their common maſters 
made them all quiet, and peace was the product 
of their ſlavery. I think, the Greeks had never 
happy days till then; for they lived in a profound 


trans 
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tranquility, and in perfect eaſe; they paſſed their 
time in their parks of exerciſe, in their theatres, 


and in their ſchools of philoſophy. They had public 
ſports, comedies, diſputations, and harangues; 


and for men of their genius, what could be deſir- 
ed more? But all this afforded little buſineſs for 
the Oracles, and there was very ſeldom any ne- 
eeſſity to importune the Delphian god. There- 
fore it was very natural for the prieſts not to give 
themſelves the trouble any longer of anſwering 
in verſe, when they found their trade not ſo gain- 
ful as it had been formerly. 

As the Romans did the Oracles great prejudice 
by the peace which they eſtabliſned in Greece, ſo 
they did them much more by the ſlight they put 
upon them; for their taſte did not lie that way; 
they were attached only to the books of the Sy- 
bils, and to the Tuſcan Divinations, which were 
performed by the obſervations of the flights, 
ſinging, or feeding of birds. Now as the maxims 
and opinions of the governors eaſily paſs to the 
governed, it is no wonder, that the Oracles, be- 


ing a Greek invention, ſhould follow the fate of 


Greece; and that as with her they flouriſhed, ſo 


with her they decayed. 

But for all this, we muſt acknowlege, that thive 
were Oracles in Italy. Tiberius, as Suetonius lays, 
went to the Oracle of Geryon, at Aponus, now 
Abano, near Padua; where was a certain ſpring, 
which if we will believe Claudian, reſtored ſpeech 
to the dumb, and healed all forts of diſeaſes. Sue- 


tonius ſays further, that Tiberius had once a mind 
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to deſtroy the Oracles that were near Rome, but 
was diverted from it by the miracle of the Prae- 
neſtine lots, which, when they were brought from 


Praeneſte to Rome, in a box well locked and 


ſealed, were not to be found in it; but when the 
fame box was carried back to Praeneſte, there 
they were. 

To theſe lots of Praeneſte, and to thoſe of An- 
tium, we muſt add the lots of the “ Temple of 
Hercules which was at Tibur. | 

Pliny the younger thus deſcribes the Oracle of 
Clitumnus, the god of a certain river in Umbria: 
© The temple is ancient, and much revered : in 
it ſtands Clitumnus, in a Roman habit, and the 
© lots manifeſt the preſence, and power of the di- 
© vinity. Round about him are ſeveral little cha- 
* pels, in ſome of which there are fountains and 
« ſprings: for Clitumnus is, as it were, the father 
of many other rivulets, which join him. There 
is a bridge which ſeparates the ſacred part of his 
© waters from the prophane. Above this bridge, 
© people are allowed only to paſs in boats; but 
© below it, they may bathe themſelves.” I do not 
know of any other rivers that pronounced Ora- 
cles, for it was not their cuſtom. 

Nay, at Rome itſelf there were Oracles. Had 
not #/culapins one in his temple, which ſtood 
in an iſland of the river Tiber? There has been 


found at Rome a piece of a marble table, where- 


in the ſtories of the three miracles of Æſculapius 


are engraven in Greek, The moſt conſiderable | 


* Statins. 
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of them is this that follows, tranſlated verbatini 
from the inſcription. * At the ſame time, the 
© Oracle made this anſwer to a blind man 


named Caius, He was adviſed to go to 


the ſacred altar, there to kneel down and wor- 
* ſhip; then to go from the right ſide to the left, 
* and lay his five fingers upon the altar, and af- 
* terwards clap his hand upon his eyes. When 
*all this was done, the blind man was reſtored 
* to his ſight, of which the people were witneſſ- 
es, and teſtified the joy which they received in 
© ſeeing ſuch great miracles wrought in the reign 
of our emperor Antoninus. The two other cures 
are not ſo ſurprizing; for one was only of a Pleu- 
riſy, and the other of a Bloody Flux; both of them 
deſperate diſeaſes indeed ; but the god preſcribed 
to his patients © Pine-apples and honey, with wine 
© and certain aſhes;* which are things that thoſe 
men, who are hard of belief, will be apt to (ng 
are not ſure remedies, 

Theſe inſcriptions, for all that they are in Greek, 
were certainly formed at Rome; for the ſhape 
of the letters, and the orthography, do not at all 
ſeem to be by the hand of a Grecian ſculptor. 
Beſides, though it be true, that the Romans made 
their inſcriptions generally in Latin, yet they 
formed ſome in Greek, eſpecially when they had 
a particular reaſon for it. Now it is very proba- 
ble, that no other language but the Greek was 
uſed in the temple of Æſculapius, becauſe he was 
a Grecian god, and ſent for to Rome from Greece, 

in that great plague, of which every one knows 
the hiſtory. 
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Thus we ſee that this Oracle of Æſculapius was 
not of Roman inſtitution ; and I believe, that if 
it were an inquiry worth the while, moſt of the 
Italian Oracles would be found to be of Greek 
original. 

Be this as it will, the ſmallneſs of the number 
of the Qracles in Italy, and even at Rome itſelf, 
is but a very inconſiderable exception to what we 
have advanced. Æſculapius dealt only in phyſic, 
and had no ſhare in the government: and though 
he had a rare knack at making the blind to fee, 
yet the ſenate would not have truſted him with 
the leaſt affair of ſtate. Private perſons amongſt 
the Romans might give what credit they would 
to the Oracles ; but the ſtate had no faith at all in 
them. The Sibyls, and the entrails of animals were 

its guides: and a vaſt number of Gods fell into 
contempt, when the people took notice, that the 
maſters of the world did not vouchſafe to con- 
ſult them. | | 


CHAP. VL 


The ſecond particular cauſe of the decay of the 
Oracles. 


1 MEET with a difficulty here, that I will not 

conceal. About the time of Pyrrhus, Apollo 
was reduced to proſe, that is to ſay, the Oracles 
began then to grow into diſcredit, and yet the Ro- 
mans were not maſters of Greece till a long time 


e 
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after Pyrrhus ; and from the reign of Pyrrhas to 


the eſtabliſhment of the empire of the Romans in 


Greece, there were as many wars and commoti- 


ons in that country as ever, and by conſequence 
as many important reaſons for conſulting the O- 
racle of Delphos. 

This indeed is true; but we muſt alſo obſerve 
that about the time of Alexander the great, and 
a little before Pyrrhus's days, certain great ſects 
of Philoſophers were formed in Greece, viz. 
Cynics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans, who made 
a jeſt of the Oracles. The Epicureans eſpecial- 
ly made themfelves merry with the paltry poetry 
that came from Delphos, where the prieſts blun- 
dered out verſes as well as they could, and 
often committed fiults againſt the rules of metre. 
Now thoſe ſatyrical Philoſophers were mightily 
diſturbed, that Apollo, the God of poetry, 
ſhould fall infinitely ſnort of Homer, who was 
but a meer mortal, whom Apollo himſelf had 
inſpired. 

It was to little purpoſe to tell them, ih the 
badneſs of the verſes was an indication that they 


were made by a God, who had a noble contempt 


of rules, or the beauty of ſtyle. For this would 
not paſs with the philoſophers; who, to ridicule 
this anſwer, compared it to the ſtory of a painter, 
who being engaged to draw the picture ofa horſe, 
rolling on his back on the ground, drew one run- 
ning full ſpeed: and when he was told, that this 
was not ſuch a picture as was beſpoke, he turn- 
ed it upſide down, and then aſked, * If the horle 
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did not now tumble upon his back ? Thus did 
theſe philoſophers banter ſuch perſons, who, by a 
way of reaſoning that deſtroyed itſelf, inferred, 
that the verſes were made by a God, whether they 
were good or bad. 

At length, the prieſts of Delphos, being quite 
run down by the banter of all thoſe wits, were 
forced to renounce verſes, at leaſt as to what was 
pronounced on the Tripos; for there were other 
poets in the temple, who deliberately turned in- 
to verſe, what the divine fury had inſpired the 
Pythian prieſteſs with only in proſe. Was it not 

ridiculous, that men could not be contented with 

the Oracle juſt as it came from the mouth of the 

God? But perhaps, ſuch as had come a great 
way for it, were aſhamed to carry home an Ora- 
cle in meer proſe. 

The Gods, being willing to keep up the uſe 
of verſes as long as ever they could, did now and 
then condeſcend to ſteal ſome out of Homer; 
whoſe poetry was certainly better than their own. 

Of this there are examples enough; but, both the 
ſtollen verſes, and the poets kept in pay in their 
temples, muſt be admitted as proofs that the old 
natural poetry of the Oracles was in very great 
diſgrace. 

Thoſe great ſects of philoſophers, enemies to 
the Oracles, muſt needs have done them a more 
eſſential prejudice than the reducing them to proſe. 
For no doubt they opened the eyes of many ra- 
tional perſons, and made the populace ſuſpect the 
eertainty of what they did not doubt before. It 
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JJ was happy for the Oracles that philoſophy did 
not appear in their infancy. 


E 


; The laſt particular cauſes of the _ of the 


Oracles. 


T H E cheats of the Oracles were fo groſs, that 

at laſt they were diſcovered by a thouſand 
different accidents. I ſuppoſe that the Oracles 
were at firſt entertained with great fondneſs and 


joy, becauſe nothing could be more convenient 


than to have Gods always ready at hand to an- 
ſwer every queſtion that might be ſuggeſted by 
unegſineſs, or curioſity: and I fancy that it was 
not without great reluctance, that people parted 
with this conveniency; and that the Oracles could 
never have come to an end with Paganiſm, if 
they had not been the moſt impertinent things 
in the world. But, at laſt, people, after ſo much 
experimental knowlege, could not help being 
undeceived. 

The prieſts contributed to it not a little, by 
their moſt impudent abuſe of their falſe miniſtry; 
for they thought they had brought matters to ſuch 
a point, that there was no need for them to uſe 


any decorum. 
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I fay nothing of the humorous anſwers Ge: ry 
times delivered by theſe Oracles. For example, May 
* Toa man that came to aſk of the deity, © What Pa 
© he ſhould do to be rich?” He anſwered, very tal 
pleaſantly, That he need do no more than get 2 

call the land between Sicyone and Corinth. And 
ſometimes the conſulter would make free with eſt 
the Oracles. Polemon, ſleeping in the temple of 9* 
Eſculapius, to learn of him how he ſhould be I 
cured of the gout, the God appeared to him, and . 
told him, That he muſt abſtain from cold drink. br 
Polemon replied, What would you adviſe, my fit 
good friend, if you were to cure an ox? But M 
theſe were only the merry conceits of the prieſt, Ce 
who would ſometimes both give and take a Fe 
Joke- | | CO 
It was ſtill more remarkable, that the gods were = 
ſure to be enamoured with the fair ladies; for MI © 
they were to ſtay whole nights in their temples, W. 
dreſſed for the purpoſe by their own huſbands, * 
and furniſhed with preſents to requite the pod | W. 
for his pains. It is true, that the doors of the th 
temple were ſhut up in the ſight of the ſpecta- th 
tors; but the huſbands were not let into the ſe- 8 

cret of the ſubterraneous paſſages. | 

For my part, I do not queſtion but ſuch in- ſo 
trigues were practiſed more than once. Herodo- th 
tus writes, that in the eighth and uppermoſt ſto- ty 
ry of that ſuperb rower belonging to the temple la 
of Belus in Babylon, there was a magnificent bed, cl 
Where a woman, ſingled out by the god, lay eve- 8² 
Ol 
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Wry night. The like was done at Thebes in E- 
Igypt: and when the prieſteſs of the Oracle of 
patara in Lycia was to propheſy, ſhe muſt firſt 
take a night's lodging in the temple, whither A. 

: * came to inſpire her. 


All theſe thing were practiſed during the dark- 
ea ſtate of Paganiſm, and in times, when the Pa- 
gan ceremonies were not liable to be contradi- 
I ed; but in the view of the very chriſtians them- 


: WG ves, Saturn of Alexandria had ſuch women 
brought in the night to his temple, as he thought 
J fit to name by the mouth of his prieſt Tyrannus. 
Many women had received this honour with great 


reſpect, and none made any complaints of Sa- 
turn, though he was the oldeſt, and the moſt un- 
complaiſant of all the gods. But at laſt there was 
one, who, having lain in the temple, conſidered 
with herſelf, that nothing had paſſed there, but 
what declared the performance to be quite Hu- 
MAN, and what Tyrannus was very capable of: 
whereupon ſhe acquainted her huſband of the 
thing, who commencing a ſuit againſt Tyrannus, 
the wretch confeſſed all : what a ſcandal was this 
to Alexandria! 

Thus the wickedneſs of the prieſts, their in- 
ſolence, the ſeveral accidents that had brought 
their cheats to light, the obſcurity, uncertain- 
ty, and the falſeneſs of their anſwers, would at 
laſt have deſtroyed the reputation of the Ora- 
cles, and proved their utter ruin, even if Pa- 
ganiſm had not been come to a period. But 
other foreign reaſons are added to it; ſuch as 
firſt, the jeſts made of the Oracles by the 
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great ſets of the Grecian philoſophers; then 
the total negle& of them by the Romans; and 
laſt of all, the utter deteſtation of them by 
the chriſtians, who ah em together with 
Paganiſm, 4 


